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A DRONE 

AND 

A DREAMER 



Chapter I. 



OVER my desk hangs Her photograph. To 
the right is one of Marcy ; to the left, one 
of Middleton. Leaning back in my chair 
and closing my eyes, I can call up another pic- 
ture, printed indelibly on my mind. It is John 
Roker as last I saw him, a lonely, pathetic 
figure on the boat-landing of the little northern 
mining town. So as I write I have about me 
the chief actors in the drama which covered 
one year of my ordinarily humdrum life, for 
turning my head and peering into the glass 
doors of my bookcase I can see there, re- 
flected by the red curtains, a rather short, 
heavy man, with gray hair framing a bit of a 
bald spot on his head. It is myself. And as 
I glance from that commonplace portrait to 
where She looks at me from her gilded frame ; 
to Marcy's handsome face, with its clean-cut 
features, its bold eyes ; to Middleton, plain of 
countenance but with a broad forehead, a 
square chin, deep chested, broad shouldered, 
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6 A Drone and a Dreamer. 

the man of physical rather than mental vigor, 
I almost feel constrained to believe that after 
all I have been dreaming ; that the valley and 
the farm are mere chimeras ; that Maria, 
Roker, the Doctor and Cousin Joe are but 
creatures of my imagination. Some day, 
perhaps, my portrait will hang there, and 
those who look upon it and from it to the 
other three will wonder how it all came about. 
And so I make this record. 

It is just three years since Arthur Marcy 
first took me to Red Run Farm. It seems 
but yesterday. He broached his project at 
the club one May afternoon, when with Mid- 
dleton we were talking over our plans for the 
summer. 

Middleton complained of having nothing to 
do. He could work, of course, but grinding 
day after day in his father's shipping office 
was not really doing anything. He wanted a 
change for six or eight weeks. Hawes had 
asked him to go on a month's cruise along the 
Nova Scotia coast, but he did not care for 
yachting. He always got seasick, and on re- 
covering from that got homesick, for if any- 
thing was conducive to homesickness it was 
to be cooped up on a few hundred square 
feet of slippery deck with three other men. 
Hawes was all right. He could endure him 
for any length of time if he would only cancel 
from his list of stories tellable after dinner 
that long account of how his Troubadour beat 
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the Miriam in from Bermuda. He liked 
Talcott well enough for a day or so. But 
Talcott was a lawyer and had a fashion of ad- 
dressing a dinner-table as he would a jury. 
He had views on every conceivable subject 
and was always prepared to air them at length. 
Once or twice Middleton had had the bold- 
ness to controvert some of these ideas which 
the learned man had laid down as axioms, 
and he had been made to understand in return 
that his contentions were too puerile to be 
worthy of consideration. In spite of all this, 
if Hawes and Talcott were the only persons 
to be considered Middleton would put his 
luggage on the Troubadour to-morrow. The 
real stumbling-block was Clerkton. Tom had 
recently been laying siege to the heart of a 
certain young woman and had been repulsed 
with heavy losses. Clerkton had been doing 
some desultory skirmishing around the outer 
lines and had met with some minor reverses 
that caused him to draw off entirely. He had 
gone down to the club and told several men 
about Middleton's defeat and had rather gloated 
over it. So Hawes's invitation was out of the 
question. 

As for myself, I had no plans. I had never 
been able to formulate any definite scheme for 
my life and much less for any particular summer 
of it. Fortune had favored me with an income 
so small as to just satisfy all my real needs 
and so large as to remove all necessity for 
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work and to kill ambition. So I had been 
drifting on until my hair was either coming 
out or turning gray. Once I had thought of 
marriage ; then I had thought better of it. 
The income that would keep one in comfort 
would keep two in the suburbs. But how 
about three or four or five — they were prob- 
abilities—unless I worked ? The sentimental 
picture I painted was very pretty. But was 
it worth the long hours in a dingy office, the 
daily wrestling with hard, uncompromising 
figures, the fawning to commercial superiors, 
the wrangling with commercial inferiors ? 
Would the triumphs compensate for the fail- 
ures? Was the possible reward worth the 
risk ? So I had thought it all over and in the 
end ushered at her wedding. 

I cannot say that I had ever regretted the 
part I took in that function, for Time had laid 
a very kindly hand on me. Winter in and 
winter out found me reading the paper over 
coffee and a roll at nine every morning, at 
breakfast at the club at twelve, roaming aim- 
lessly but cheerfully from house to house of 
an afternoon, dining well of an evening and 
sleeping well of a night. A narrow life, I 
have been told. True. But I was a narrow 
man and fitted it. 

When Marcy asked me my plans for the 
summer I had a vague idea that I might spend 
a month with Hendry in the Adirondacks and 
another at my brother's cottage on Long 
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Island. I was ready for anjrthing that prom- 
ised a change. 

Arthur was sitting next the window. He 
leaned back in his deep chair, seized a curtain 
with one hand and drew it half around him, as 
though to shut from sight and hearing the 
turmoil of the avenue in the middle after- 
noon. 

" Hume," he asked, ** have you ever been on 
a farm?" 

"Why, yes," I replied without hesitation. 
" Once I spent three weeks with my sister 
boarding down in Vermont. I was much 
younger then." 

" Was it a stage farm or a real farm where 
you lived on skimmed milk, sausage and apple 
pie ? " 

" It was a real farm," was my prompt an- 
swer. "That's why I remember it so well." 

"Are you sure it wasn't just a summer 
boarding-place ? " 

" Perhaps so," I said. " Anyway, they had 
an ox-cart and some hay, and the farmer used 
questionable language in my presence several 
times." 

There was contempt in Marcy's movement 
as he flicked the ashes from his cigar. 

" I can see you have yet to be initiated into 
the joys of pastoral life," he cried. " And you, 
Tom, how about you ? Hume's Vermont farm 
has prepared me to hear that you have lived in a 
country where they have milkmaids that flirt 
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and where the hands spend the days dancing 
on the green/* 

"One might suppose that you were the only 
man who had ever lived in the country," 
growled Middleton. ** Have I ever been in 
the country ? Why, man, Fve lived most of 
my life there. Father has a stock-farm not an 
hours ride from town." He paused, then 
added as though to clinch his argument, 
** There is a fine eighteen-hole course very 
handy, so I stay out there quite a great deal." 

" Give no more thought as to how youll 
spend your summer," cried Arthur, with en- 
thusiasm. " Come with me — ^both of you. Let 
me initiate you into a new life, where you will 
be awakened in the early morning by the 
cackling of a hundred chickens, the squeak of 
the pump at the barn, the click of the mower 
in the meadow and " 

** It must sound like a knitting-mill," I ven- 
tured mildly. 

** Nonsense," Marcy retorted. " You never 
had an ear for music anyway, Hume. You 
love the opera, the operatic village with a mid- 
dle-aged prima-donna screaming around the 
streets in the dead of night. For me, I'd 
rather a hundred times lie in the hammock of 
an evening and listen to the whippoorwills over 
on the ridge. I'd rather " 

" See here," broke in Middleton, for the first 
time betraying any interest, "where is this 
place you are talking of, anyhow ? " 
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" Why, at my farm." 

" Your farm ? ** Tom and I spoke together. 

"Yes, my farm." 

"Where is it?" Middleton asked. 

" KishikoquiUas." 

" Kishikoquillas ? " 

"Yes, Kishikoquillas Valley, Middle County, 
Pennsylvania." 

"Pennsylvania?" said I. It was the first 
time I had heard that my friend had any con- 
nection with the place. 

" Yes, Pennsylvania," Arthur answered. 
" Second state in wealth and population in the 
Union ; climate, temperate ; noted particularly 
for its mineral wealth and manufacturing in- 
dustries ; capital, Harrisburg ; metropolis, 
Philadelphia ; bounded on the north by " 

" Never mind all that," cried Middleton. 
" What's the name of the town ?" 

" Marcyville," Arthur answered solemnly. 

" Marcyville," said I. " Do you mean to tell 
me that they've named a town after you ? 
What have you done to deserve this honor ? " 

" Nothing, Hume, nothing. I've never even 
seen Marcyville that I can recollect. The 
farm Fve known but one day. My father was 
born there, but he left it as a boy to come to 
New York and make his fortune. His Uncle 
Bob lived on the place, and years ago we were 
passing those parts and Father and I visited 
the old man for one day. A few weeks ago I 
received word that my great -uncle had died, 
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and that I, being next of kin, had inherited 
some four hundred acres of land, house, barn, 
thirty odd head of horned cattle, nine horses, 
a flock of sheep, some pigs, a collection of 
agricultural implements, together with a man 
named Hermann Applebaum, who has sent 
me a weekly report in Pennsylvania Dutch, 
concerning what I have no idea. I am going 
up there to take possession. I propose that 
you two come along. It's an out-of-the-way 
spot, and there's not much to do, of course, 
but eat, sleep, smoke and ride." 

** What better can a man ask," said I, " than 
a good cigar, a good book and a good horse ?" 

** And of course we shall have real farm food 
-skimmed milk, sausage and apple pie ? " 
Middleton inquired blandly. 

This suggestion was met with a look, half 
grimace, half frown. 

** Have no fear on that score," Arthur re- 
plied. ** I shall take up some servants from 
town, cook included, and if the table is not 
well looked after you can have your meals sent 
from the club." 

Tom and I smoked in silence. The question 
was one requiring great deliberation. When 
in the natural course of events a man has not 
more than thirty summers left him at the most, 
it is a matter of great importance whether or 
not he shall give up the sure delights of the 
tried and true watering-places and plunge into 
the unknown. Even that abomination the 
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summer hotel gives you a prospectus by which 
you can sound to a certain degree the depths of 
pleasure into which you are about to dive. It 
tells you of its bathing facilities, its bowling 
alleys, its golf course. But here we had noth- 
ing. We did not even know where the farm 
was. Pennsylvania did occupy a definite place 
in that distorted map of the world which I 
carry around in my head, but Middle County 
was not on it. 

By the way he smoked it was evident that 
Middleton was troubled with the same doubts. 
We had nothing to go by but what our enthu- 
siastic and prejudiced friend told us. He did 
draw a delightful picture, though, of the farm 
as last he had seen it and as soon I was to 
know it. 

There is the old house standing on a hill 
commanding the rolling valley. It is a plain, 
square dwelling with a wide veranda facing 
the north. Over the gable ends the ivy, the 
trumpet and the wistaria vines battle for every 
inch of the red bricks. To the eastward, along 
the lane that approaches from the turnpike, 
stretch the orchards with row on row of trim 
apple and peach trees. To the south and rear 
a few hundred yards stands the barn, a great, 
white structure, with shutters of bright green, 
and clustering about it a veritable village made 
up of wagon and hay sheds, pig-pens and 
sheep-pens, chicken-house and smoke-house. 
To the east a mile and the view is obstructed 
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by the wooded highlands. To the west the 
eye has a clean sweep until the mountains that 
skirt the valley on the north and south seem 
to put their heads together and dive off into 
the blue. One looks through a grove of slen- 
der, graceful locusts, over green and yellow 
fields, broken here and there by clumps of 
woods, dotted at wide intervals by white farm 
buildings glistening in the sun, rolling back to 
a fir-clad ridge behind which rises a range 
of hills in whose heart is many a fine trout 
stream. 

" You can just lie there in a hammock and 
drink it all in," Marcy cried. 

"And I suppose," said I, ** that when we tire 
of that kind of drinking we can come back 
here, as your crops are not dependent on us." 

" You may command," was the cheerful re- 
ply. " Any day you choose we shall close the 
house and return to civilization. By the way, 
Tom, it is just the place for a man in your 
condition." 

" My condition ! What do you know of 
my condition ? " 

Middleton had all the self-consciousness of 
a man in love and the sensitiveness of one 
rejected. 

"Well— don't you know— I thought you— I 
mean all of us, would enjoy a change," stam- 
mered Marcy. ** It's a good thing to get away 
from everybody and everything for a while, 
where no thinking is demanded of one." 
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" We shall be little better than vegetables/' 
growled Tom. 

" After all," I began, " the life of the average 
vegetable is full of happiness. Think of it- 
infancy, carefully nurtured in a hot-bed; 
youth, spent entirely out of doors in the pleas- 
ant spring ; middle-age, basking in the June 
sun ; declining years " 

Middleton interrupted by rising. 

** Before you complete your sermon wait 
until you have learned the joys of being hoed 
up by a careless gardener or sprinkled with 
Paris green. Arthur, when do we start ? " 

*' You are going ? " cried Marcy, springing 
from his chair and seizing his friend's hand. 

"Of course," was the laughing answer. 
*' The scheme appealed to me from the first. 
It's just the thing for a man in my condition." 

"And for one in mine," said I, though to the 
best of my knowledge my condition was normal 
and required no unusual change of air. But 
somehow I had got into the spirit of the thing. 

" I take it on myself to guarantee that we 
are not hoed up," cried Arthur with all the 
enthusiasm of youth. 

Poor young man ! 



Chapter II. 



MARCY, Middleton and I were sitting on 
the veranda after dinner. The sun had 
gone down, leaving behind it but a faint 
red glow in the mountains to the west. The 
crickets and the tree-frogs took up their evening 
song. From the pond below the house came 
the sonorous chorus of a score of bull-frogs— 
" bully-run, bully-run, bully-run." From the 
depths of an apple tree close by sounded 
the nervous piping of a family of young tur- 
keys who were taking from their mother their 
first lesson in the difficult art of roosting. At 
intervals a restless cow in the barn-yard gave 
vent to a melancholy " moo," or a horse, an 
unmelodious beast at best, added his share to 
the evening's music by drumming on his stall 
with his hoofs. 

The red glow died out of the west, and dark- 
ness settled over the valley. Then from the 
ridge behind us burst the call of the whippoor- 
will. 

From the hammock Marcy spoke. " One 
is apt to think that simon pure country is 

i6 
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lonely, yet there are more different things 
making noises around here to-night than one 
hears in town. There you have the cars, cabs, 
newsboys and elevated trains. Here — ^just 
listen — ^there goes a dog and a brass-band." 

Over the hills came the strains of a patriotic 
air. There was the crash of the bass-drum 
and cymbals, the rattle of the tenor-drum, the 
whine of the cornet, the " barum-barum " of 
the bass-horn. Far away though they were, 
we could hear them all with dreadful distinct- 
ness. 

" Rare treat, isn't it ? " said Arthur, sitting 
up in the hammock. ** Td forgotten all about 
the strawberry festival and at first it rather 
startled me. Squire Bellows told me about it 
to-day and said that by all odds we should 
come down as they were going to have high 
times, with the band boys out in new uniforms 
and the girls selling a commodity he desig- 
nated as * ice-crum,' with the accent on the ice. 
It's for the benefit of the new Methodist 
church." 

" Is there a place in this wide world where 
there is no brass-band ? '* said I, lighting a 
fresh cigar and stretching out in my long, low 
wicker chair. 

'* Or a woman?" growled Middleton. 

This seemed to me a rather inane remark, 
but then Tom professed to hate the sex with 
a bitter hatred which he showed by always 
talking about it. Since his recent repulse he 
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had given himself up to the business of being 
a cynic, a business in which it is very hard to 
succeed, so many are the pitfalls. 

** Surely," I remarked, **as regards the last 
you have a place right here. Tve been in this 
country a week now, and in that time I have 
not seen a woman whose face I could remem- 
ber an hour. To be sure, I have not been 
seeking hard." 

** Tve read a great deal in poetry and prose 
about the rosy country lass, but this has been 
my first opportunity to study her in real life," 
said the cynic. " I am free to confess that I am 
disappointed. I have found her either as 
broad as she is long, or all up and down and 
angles, like the women in the Noah's Ark of 
my childhood." 

** I can't agree with you ! " Arthur ex- 
claimed. " I've met at least three hereabouts 
who would do credit to a Worth gown, a vic- 
toria with " 

** Pshaw ! " Middleton interrupted. " I sup- 
pose you have in mind the fair creature at the 
farmhouse in Harmony Hollow. I came by 
there on my wheel to-day, and seeing her at 
the spring-house engaged in the pastoral occu- 
pation of washing crocks, I dismounted, ap- 
proached, and, with a where-are-you-going- 
my-pretty-maid air, asked for a drink. She 
hid her blooming countenance beneath a pink 
sunbonnet, and complied with my request by 
handing me a half cocoanut-shell full of water. 
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As there was no doubt about her father being a 
farmer, I dropped the poetical and remarked 
that it was a pleasant day. She looked at me 
through a pair of gorgeous black eyes, and 
^ then through her nose * allowed it was goin' 
to rain/ I fled. Beauty can be heard as well 
as seen. The woman who has to keep her 
mouth closed to be beautiful is, after all, not 
much better than a harpy." 

"My dear Tom," said Marcy, ** I never had 
the pleasure of meeting the fair princess of 
Harmony Hollow, but I shall take the trouble 
to ride by there to-morrow to see if your flight 
was justifiable. When I said three, perhaps I 
did overdo the thing a little. I met one this 
afternoon, though, and I guess I might as well 
out with the whole business. It would be 
safer not to keep such matters secret." 

*' Already ? " I cried. '' I thought we had 
come out here for a quiet summer at farming." 

Marcy laughed. " Well, I don't mind tell- 
ing you about it. That shows it's nothing 
serious." 

But when he had told his story I had some 
doubts on that point. 

'* You remember, Hume," he began, " that 
when we were fishing in Roaring Run this 
afternoon you left me at the big waterfall and 
said you were going to try your luck further 
up in the woods. I tried mine right where 
we parted, crawling under the laurel bushes 
to the edge of the pool and lying there among 
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the grasses, hidden from view, with my hook 
and bait bobbing around in the stream. I 
landed a fine fellow in about three minutes 
and made a second trial. Hardly had the 
hook struck the surface when a pole protruded 
suddenly from the bushes on the other side. 
The swirling current caught the line and tossed 
it around mine. Then I felt a bite, a splendid 
bite, and whipped out my line. At the same 
instant a girl arose from the bushes, and in 
watching hei" I forgot the trout that was sus- 
pended over the pool. The fish snapped its 
tail and leaped away, free. The two lines 
were infernally tangled. The girl looked 
vexed and shouted at me that I had spoiled 
her catch. I didn't answer then, for she was 
a very pretty person — dark hair, brown eyes, 
cheeks a rich red with just the proper veil of 
tan, slim and shapely figure encased in a well- 
fitting golf suit. After taking her all in, I bowed 
my politest and lifted my rod until the two 
lines were taut. Then I said, * Pardon me, 
but can't you see that you have larger game ? ' 
She shrugged her shoulders and answered 
something about having a mere worm on her 
hook. With that she jerked her line free of 
mine and dropped out of sight.'* 

Marcy paused to take a few meditative puffs 
at his cigar. 

" I went on fishing in a sort of a perfunctory 
way," he continued, **but, to tell the truth, I 
didn't give much thought to the trout. It's 
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getting rather late for them, anyway. I had 
my mind on that clump of laurels across the 
stream. For a time I could see nothing but a 
rod and a line. Then I became conscious 
that an eye was fixed on me. It was one big 
brown eye." 

** I thought she had two/* said Middleton 
blandly. ** We were talking about the lack of 
beauty in this valley, and you cite the case of 
a woman with one eye." 

" She had two all right,** said Marcy. " The 
second was hidden b)'^ the leaves. You re- 
member the episode of Uncle Toby and the 
Widow Wadman and the splinter ; how the 
Widow bored right into the old soldier's in- 
most soul when he was engaged in the deli- 
cate operation of removing a splinter from her 
eye. I felt just as he did. I was nervous, and 
would have dropped my rod and run, but it 
seemed that I was fixed to the spot. So, not 
being able to flee, I thought it best to speak. 
I did not know what to say, but after casting 
about in vain for an appropriate remark, ven- 
tured to observe that it was a splendid day for 
fishing. The spell was broken. The solitary 
brown eye disappeared ; the rod was as suddenly 
drawn in among the bushes ; I heard the 
sound of footfalls in the dead leaves ; then all 
was still. The divinity had disappeared.** 

It Was now too dark for me to see Marcy 
distinctly, but the silence that followed the 
close of his narration seemed weighted with 
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smiles. His cigar was glowing brightly. Its 
regular throb told me that he was smoking 
steadily and contentedly. Novir the light 
swept around in a half circle until it paused a 
moment somewhere above his head ; then it 
swung back again and seemed to wink at me. 
He was simply throwing out his arms, and 
swelling his chest, and taking one of those 
long, self-satisfied breaths young men indulge 
in at times when they are feeling particularly 
at peace with all mankind. 

" It's well you told us of this," said I. " I 
shall write of it to your aunt. She should 
know at once." 

"Tell me, was she tall ?" asked Middleton, 
carelessly. 

" Yes and no. Neither tall nor short. Just 
right.*' 

" Fat ? " 

" No, well rounded." 

" Dark ? " 

" Yes, and with the finest coat of tan you 



ever saw." 



" That's bad," growled Tom. " It's decep- 
tive. You take a girl who is plain as a pike- 
staff in town, send her to the country and 
brown up her cheeks, and she gets at least a 
dashing appearance that will pass her at almost 
any muster of the beautiful. Before a man 
chooses a wife he shtfuld see her as she looks 
in the middle of winter in that most unbecom- 
ing of all contraptions, a ball gown, after she 
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has danced four or five miles and had some 
clumsy fellow spill punch over her skirt. 
There is your true test of beauty. I have 
always believed that when I behold a woman 
looking lovely under such circumstances I 
shall get down on my knees and offer her my 
heart and hand." 

** See here, Tom," said Marcy, ** it seems to 
me your past experience should make you a 
little wary about that." 

Middleton made no reply but began hum- 
ming a tune. That disastrous siege was a sore 
subject and he did not relish allusions to it. 
The defeats of others were always of interest 
to him, and he seldom lost an opportunity to 
refer to them. He had theories on the sub- 
ject of love and love-making, and liked to 
gather together the results of other men's ex- 
periments and draw conclusions therefrom in 
support of his contentions. The recent epi- 
sode in which he had been so deeply con- 
cerned was not an experiment, and therefore 
no deductions were to be drawn from it. 

All three of us smoked in silence. 

Down the lane we heard the squeak of wheels 
and the rattle of gravel heralding the approach 
of a visitor. That it was a visitor was the only 
deduction to be made, for the lane led from 
the pike past the house, and then took a turn 
into the barn, where it ended. We had been 
three days in the valley and this was our first 
caller. The event was indeed of importance. 
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So we lined up at the head of the steps, im- 
patiently waiting to see what would come to 
us from the darkness. The light of the hall 
lamps now streamed out through the open 
doorway, and standing elbow to elbow, silently 
smoking, we looked down through the avenue of 
trees, gray and ghostly, trying to pierce with our 
eyes the black curtain beyond. It seemed 
eternity from the time the vehicle came to a 
standstill till the gate-latch clicked and a man 
emerged from the darkness. Up the path he 
w^alked with a slow, dignified step, until he 
stood below us in the light, bowing. 

The stranger was tall and looked to be about 
thirty years of age. What impressed me at once 
was his squareness. His face was clean-shaved, 
showing a square chin, with square cheek- 
bones above it and a square forehead sur- 
mounting all. As he removed his hat he dis- 
closed a head of thick, black hair, brushed 
straight up pompadour fashion and trimmed 
off flat with square corners. He wore a stand- 
ing collar, several sizes too large, and reaching 
but half way to his chin. About it was 
strapped a black bow tie. His black frock 
coat fitted very tightly across his broad chest and 
had very short skirts. His gray trousers were 
very tight, and but for the bulge at the knees 
looked as though he might have been born in 
them. He was straight and stiff. His shoul- 
ders were broad and square, and the arms 
^M&e^med fastened to his side. 
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. Our visitor bowed low and then stood very 
erect, staring at us. We stared in return. 
Then he bowed again and said, ** Mr. Marcy ? " 

Arthur stepped down with outstretched 
hand and said, ** I am he. And you ? " 

"John Roker,** replied the stranger, bowing 
again. 

" My friends, Mr. Hume and Mr. Middle- 
ton," said Marcy, waving towards us. 

And we stepped down and entrusted our 
hands to the vise-like grip of Mr. Roker. 

Then followed an embarrassed pause, during 
which we three looked at Mr. Roker and he 
returned our inquiring gaze. 

" Won't you join us ? " inquired I at length, 
mounting the steps. 

" Thank you," said Mr. Roker. He bowed 
again and followed us up on the porch. 

There were several easy chairs at hand, but 
despite our remonstrances he chose the 
straightest and most uncomfortable one, fixed 
it in the illuminated circle about the doorway, 
and sat down with his feet under him and close 
together, his knees wide apart and his hat 
twirling about on his fingers. 

We retired to our old places and from their 
dark seclusion could watch our peculiar visitor, 
sitting as he was in what seemed the full glare 
of the lime-light. 

From the hammock Marcy cried cheerily, 
'* Delightful weather we are having, Mr. 
Roker." 
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'* For some things, yes ; for others not so 
good." This statement was made as though it 
were the announcement of some vital truth. 
The stranger smiled as he made it, and showed 
his teeth, which were very white, very square 
and very strong. 

" Smoke ? *' said Middleton, holding out his 
cigar-case. 

" No — no — I never touch them,** replied the 
other with a gesture of deprecation. ** You 
know I am in a profession that requires all 
one's mental powers. I am a lawyer, gentle- 
men. The bar attaches to itself so much brains 
that to succeed there no man can afford to 
stultify his faculties with nicotine." 

" You practise in Raymondstown, I pre- 
sume," said Middleton. ** If I remember 
rightly nearly every house I saw as we passed 
through the place the other day on our way from 
the train had an attorney's sign in front of it." 

" Yes, we have a large bar in this county, 
sir, and I might say a brainy bar, a very brainy 
bar." He dropped his hat on the floor and 
unhooked one foot from the rung of his chair, 
crossed his legs and leaned forward far enough 
to rest an elbow on his knee and emphasize 
his words by wagging his forefinger. ** In fact 
the Middle County bar, gentlemen, is famous. 
Take, for instance, such men as Robert Dun- 
ton, the two McMoIes and Edward Dumple. 
They might be called our representative men. 
Dumple is one of the cleverest jury movers in 
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the country, and as for the McMoles— why, 
Samuel has appeared in other districts in a 
number of big causes, such, for example, as 
the case of Mullen et al. versus the P. L. M. 
& K. railroad." 

Mr. Roker paused to give effect to his words. 
I had studied law myself and entered the bar 
some years before, but I attributed my ignor- 
ance of the case of Mullen et al. against the P. 
L. M. & K. railroad to my utter neglect of 
all that pertained to my profession. I wanted 
to hear about it, but before our visitor went 
into the particulars of the action I desired to 
know something of him ; who he was and why 
he had driven out six miles to see three men 
utterly strange and probably entirely uncon- 
genial. 

" It is easy to understand, sir," I interrupted, 
" that a man who has to compete daily with 
the McMoles must need his every faculty." 

Mr. Roker ran his fingers slowly through his 
pompadour three times and then clasped his 
hands over one knee. 

" Ah, there you are right," said he, forgetting 
entirely the cause of Mullen et al. ** But aside 
from that, Mr. Hume, Tve always maintained 
that the body is the soul's earthly temple, and 
that it is our duty to keep it as clean and un- 
corrupted as we can." 

" And yet," I could not refrain from remark- 
ing, "docs it not seem pleasanter to live near 
a temple over whose sides the shadows and 
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the mosses are creeping than one which stands 
glaring in the sunlight, blinding by the recti- 
tude of its lines and the polish of its walls." 

Mr. Roker smiled. 

" I think our new court house at Raymonds- 
town is an answer to that question," he replied. 

As I recalled that splendid edifice of yellow 
brick, its square bell-tower, its expressionless 
windows, its stiff terraces and soldier's monu- 
ment, I shuddered. 

"You say you are a lawyer, Mr. Roker," 
broke in Marcy, who was as much puzzled as 
myself as to why we had been honored. 
" Perhaps we owe the pleasure of your com- 
pany to your profession ? " 

The stranger laughed and again combed his 
hair with his fingers. 

" So you thought I might have an action 
against you," he cried. ** Not yet, Mr. Marcy, 
not yet. Maybe that will come later. For 
the present I simply bear you an invitation to 
dinner." 

" An invitation to dinner ! " exclaimed 
Middleton in dismay. 

" So soon," said Marcy. " And from 
whom ? " 

" From your cousin, Mrs. Marcy." 

*' My cousin, Mrs. Marcy," cried Arthur. 
" Why, I didn't know I had any cousin of that 
name." 

" The whole village of Marcyville is related 
to you in some way," said Mr. Roker. 
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" I told you— I told you," exclaimed Tom. 
** The minute you said we were going to Marcy- 
ville I was anxious, and I tried to call your at- 
tention to it that afternoon at the club, but 
somehow you shifted off the subject. Marcy- 
ville ! Why we should have known that the 
name meant something.*' 

" Of course it means something/* said Mr. 
Roker solemnly. "The town, sir, is named 
after the biggest and most important family in 
the neighborhood. You will find a Marcy or 
a relation of the Marcys in every post of honor 
in the county, sir. In this valley the name is 
an open sesame." 

" Well, it's strange I never thought of it be- 
fore," said Arthur. ** You see, Mr. Roker, until 
I came here this time I had spent but one day 
in the valley. My father left the farm as a boy 
and his nearest relative was his uncle Robert, 
from whom I got the place. Old Uncle Bob 
had no brothers and I'd always been brought 
up to think the family had kind of died 
out." 

** Died out ! " cried the lawyer, with a ges- 
ture of horror. ** The Marcys died out ? 
Never. The family is bigger to-day than it 
ever was. There's your cousin young Johnson 
Marcy, for instance. He has seven children. 
Elisha has three daughters— I mean our Elisha 
—and Elisha of the Lock left six sons and four 
daughters and two died. Those are simply 
examples." 
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A long, low whistle came from Marcy*s 
hammock. 

**Any of Johnson's die, Mr. Roker?" in- 
quired Middleton earnestly. 

" Two," was the reply. 

There was a solemn pause, whether out of 
respect for the dead Marcys or in commisera- 
tion of Arthur's discovery of the living ones, I 
could not tell. 

Our visitor spoke first. 

** I come as representative of the family to 
welcome you home, Mr. Marcy." The lawyer 
smiled and bowed ceremoniously. ** I come 
to bid you to a feast in your honor.*' 

" I am honored, indeed," said Arthur po- 
litely. ** I came here thinking myself a 
stranger, and it is pleasant to find myself among 
friends." 

" Not mere friends, sir,— relations. The 
Marcys stick together. The Marcys never be- 
come friends ; they are always relations." 

** And when and where is the dinner ? ** 

" Mrs. EHsha Marcy, of Marc5rville, gives it, 
and she asked me to drive over and tell you 
all to come to her house at four o'clock next 
Monday afternoon." 

" We accept. I shall write her a note in the 
morning. But tell me just how I am related 
to the good lady." 

** Her husband's father and your grandfather 
were first cousins. 

" So she is about my fourth cousin ? " 
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'' Exactly, and a most estimable woman. 
She is about the same relation to you as Mrs. 
Elisha of the Lock, as they call her who lives 
along the canal. The two Elishas " 

"It is very good of them to take so much 
trouble over me," interrupted Arthur. " I 
had expected to live here quietly for a while, 
but I suppose that as I am a resident " 

" You must be entertained," cried Mr. Roker. 
** Exactly, sir. We propose to show you gen- 
tlemen every hospitality while you are here. 
We want you to be one of us.** 

" Whom shall we meet at this feast in our 
honor ? " Arthur asked. 

'* You need not fear on that point," replied 
Roker, with an easy wave of his great hand. 
" Only the best people in the valley— the old 
people. There will be Mrs. Elisha Marcy of 
the Lock and her two daughters. May and 
Anna, and perhaps one of the boys ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha from Jamestown, with their fam- 
ily, and young Johnson Marcy and his wife 
and some of their children ; then the Mc- 
Macks — Mrs. McMack was a Miss Marcy— and 
perhaps Miss Mcintosh and the Doctor, if we 
can induce him to leave " 

" His patients," I suggested. 

" Oh, no ; his fishing. You see he has 
pleaded fishing as an excuse and most likely 
will be on the river that day. Now, Miss Mc- 
intosh has consented to give up her fishing, 
fond as she is of the sport. Just this evening 
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we were talking of John Marcy's son, as they 
call you, and she said to me that she wanted 
to meet the son, she'd heard so much of his 
father." 

Arthur was sitting up in the hammock now, 
and he leaned forward with his eyes fixed in- 
tently on his visitor's face. 

** Is she a cousin of mine ? " 

" I think not," replied Roker. 

** She fishes trout?" 

" Yes." 

" She is medium tall, with a most excellent 
figure ? " 

" Yes." There was surprise in Roker's tone 
and demeanor as he answered this rapid fire 
of questions. 

** Black hair and brown eyes ? " 

** Yes, Mr. Marcy." 

** Runs around the country in a golf get- 
up?" 

*' Yes, sir, but " 

** And she told you this evening that she 
wanted to meet John Marcy's son. What time 
was it ? " 

" To tell the truth, I hadn't a stop-watch, 
sir," the lawyer answered brusquely. " I think 
it was about an hour ago." 

Arthur threw himself back in the hammock. 
Mr. Roker shuffled his feet and picked up his 
hat and resumed the twirling of it. 

** Have you ever met the young lady, sir ?" 
he asked suddenly, with a touch of ferocity. 
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" Oh, yes/* answered Arthur carelessly. 
" It was just a chance meeting. A most charm- 
ing young woman she is, too." 

** She is," said our visitor, rising. " Most 
unusually, sir." He gave vent to a little, hol- 
low laugh. ** Several members of our bar have 
already instituted habeas corpus proceedings 
in that direction. But I must be going, gen- 
tlemen. IVe a good six miles back to Ray- 
mondstown. Glad to have met you— see you 
Monday." 

He shook hands all around and departed. 
We followed him to the gate and stood there 
long after his buggy had disappeared in the 
night and the rattle of its wheels had died 
away at the foot of the hill. 

** Queer one, eh ? '' said Middleton. 

'* Rather," said Marcy. 

" The most interesting uninteresting person 
I ever met," said I. 



Chapter HI. 



THE cock crew. He was a large Plymouth 
Rock and had been reposing in the limb 
of the apple tree whose boughs brushed 
my window, so I could hear him very distinctly. 
He crowed a second time, and from away out 
in the orchard there came an answering call. 

Now the chickens on Marcy's farm were 
divided into two distinct classes — those that 
were sufficiently expert with their wings to fly 
over the fowl-yard fence and those that were 
not. This latter class, reposing on uncomfort- 
able slats in the darkness of the hen-house, 
were always a little late in rising. Their more 
lucky brethren, roosting on the trees outside, 
spied the sun first, as it came crawling over 
the ridges in the east, and had the pleasure of 
announcing the joyous event, but the unfor- 
tunate prisoners made up for their tardiness 
by the increased volume and duration of their 
crowing. 

So when my Plymouth Rock friend hailed 
the day the hen-house was quickly astir. I 
sat up in bed and rubbed my eyes. A thin 

34 
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ray of light came slanting through the window 
and made a small silver spot on the middle of 
the floor. Then it grew broader and broader, 
and spread across the room until it reached 
the wall, and crept up the wall, until now in 
the gray light the portrait of Theophilus Marcy 
hung exposed to n^y view. This was my 
friend's grandfather, the brother of Robert 
Marcy, the last owner of the place, once a 
lawyer of some little repute in these parts. 
His picture presented him in black broadcloth, 
with a high, white collar and stock, out of 
which protruded a thin wreath of gray beard. 
The rest of his face was clean-shaven. It was 
a profile, showing the brown hair plastered 
smoothly down over the side of the head, past 
the right ear and forward on the cheek, ending 
with such abruptness as to appear as though 
it had been trimmed off with the aid of a 
ruler. Except for a red spot on the exposed 
cheek, the complexion was creamy. The nose 
was straight and the nostrils rounded with 
geometrical accuracy. The mouth was as 
straight as the nose and drooped at the cor- 
ners, giving the subject a severe expression. 

If Theophilus Marcy in the flesh was at all 
like Theophilus Marcy in oils, he must have 
been a very terrible person. I reached this 
conclusion as I lay there in bed trying to 
gather sufficient energy to tumble out and 
throw a shoe at the disturbing rooster, for the 
portrait caught my eye. It was a glance of 
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condemnation, and I rolled back on the pillow 
and stared my defiance. 

" Young man, young man, it is high time 
you were up and doing," Theophilus Marcy in 
oils seemed to say. ** People who He abed 
this way never amount to much. It's a sign 
of a lazy mind and a lazy body. Would I 
ever have become what I was if I had dawdled 
away my time as you are doing ? Get up with 
the birds and you will soar as high as they." 

To this discourse I framed a reply. It was 
useless to deliver it, for portraits always do the 
talking. They heed no interruptions, and 
once they get an eye on you they keep hurl- 
ing at you all the thoughts that seem concealed 
in their heads. 

" My dear Mr. Marcy," I murmured, " you 
err as to my age. I make no pretensions to 
youth, being well advanced toward forty. 
Long since I gave up all aspirations to be great. 
I have no ambition to become a leader of the 
county bar or a member of the legislature. 
My career is to eat, sleep and drink, and it 
satisfies me. So just roll your eye the other 
way and leave me to my rest." 

With that I turned and tried to forget the 
stern presence in dreams. 

The objectionable Plymouth Rock had gone 
away to join his friends in the orchard, and for 
a time silence reigned. I closed my eyes and 
was fast forgetting all when the pump at the 
barn began to squeak and click. Then a 
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turkey gobbler strutted beneath my window, 
making dawn hideous with his inharmonious 
tones. He passed on, and soon his cries 
sounded faintly but not unpleasantly from the 
cornfield close by. 

Once more I turned to my rest, only to be 
again aroused by a shrill, piping voice from 
the farmer's house behind the orchard : ** Pap, 
Pap, Ma sais as I should tell you not to forgit 
to hoe that patch o' roastin' ears in the fur 
medder." 

" All right, Mag," was the resounding reply. 

Then a troop of horses, with gears all rattling 
and creaking, went off through the orchard. 
Hermann Applebaum and his hireling were 
with them, making their presence known to all 
the valley by the vigor of their singing : 



«« 



Oh, me little Nellie Gray — gee, gee up, Bill, 

They have taken her away — haw — ho — ho. 

An' I'll never see me darlin' any more. 

I'm a-settin' be the river — Barney, gee, there, gee- 



(* 



When last I heard them they were still 
" settin'," but as long as they kept their troubles 
to the confines of the cornfield, I was content. 

Now the sun had cleared the ridges and its 
light came pouring into the room. The whole 
farm was wide awake. The valley was up and 
doing. Even the leaves of my apple tree were 
chirping pleasantly in the fresh breeze. 

What a time to lie abed in a wall-paper 
bower, to be stared at by Theophilus Marcy in 
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oils, harmless though he seemed in full glare 
of day ! I would get up, and go forth, and 
drink full and free of the morning air, and feast 
my eyes on the valley at her best. 

The clock pointed the unearthly hour of six. 

It is strange that science has done nothing 
to alleviate the suffering every man on this earth 
feels every day of his life when he rises. It 
has given us steam and electricity with their 
countless applications to increase the ease and 
joy of living. The man of to-day has better 
food, wears better clothes and lives in a better 
house than the man of the first century. But 
he gets up in the morning in the same primitive 
way. He resolves to rise and sets a time some 
five minutes in the future to do so. The moment 
arrives, and the sufferer asks and receives a 
postponement for another five. He counts the 
seconds as they pass, and the mere mathemati- 
cal calculation sends him off to dream again and 
to wake again with the struggle to be renewed. 

All hail to the genius who discovers a means 
by which a man can glide from his bed to the 
breakfast table with the same serenity that he 
knocks the ashes from his pipe, lays his head 
upon his pillow, and in a minute forgets the 
world that in twelve short hours has wearied 
him in mind and body ! 

When I awoke the clock pointed the hour 
of nine. 

Thomson was stepping lightly about the 

room. 
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" Have I been sleeping ?" I asked, sitting up 
and rubbing my eyes. 

•* Very hard, sir," he answered. 

" Then I must have been drugged." 

The man looked at me with wide-open eyes. 

"Drugged, sir?" 

" Thomson," said I, solemnly, " a man who 
can sleep amid the quiet noises of the country 
could find rest in a rolling-mill." 

" I think you've been drugged, sir," said he. 

" Is Mr. Marcy up ? " I inquired. 

" He went out ridin' at seven o'clock with 
Mr. Middleton. There's a man down-stairs 
now waiting to see him, sir." 

"A man this early ? And who is he ? " 

" I don't know, sir. He said his name was 
Marcy, Joseph Marcy. He come just after the 
gentlemen left. I heard him knockin' at the 
front door, and when I opens it he grabs my 
hand and says, ' How are ye, Arthur ? ' he says, 

* I'm your cousin Joe.' * No, ye ain't,' says I, 
for I wouldn't 'a' owned such a lookin' relation. 
He was most peculiar, he was. He asks if 
I ain't Mr. Marcy, and I says I haven't that 
pleasure. ' Then,' says he, * you're one of his 
friends.' * No,' I says. * Then who are ye ? ' 
he asks. * I'm Mr. Hume's valet,' I answers. 

* Heavens ! ' he cries, throwin' back his head 
and laughin'. ' Is he so rich he has to have a 
man for a wallet ? ' he says. * Can't he carry his 
money himself ? ' Oh ! he's a most peculiar 
person, Mr. Hume." 
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The stranger was indeed peculiar. I found 
him on the veranda when I stepped out a few 
minutes later. As a first intimation of his im- 
mediate presence I stumbled over a forlorn 
carpet-bag, against which was leaning an 
umbrella stick that had its bare ribs neatly 
bound to it with a red bandanna handkerchief. 

As I recovered my balance a pleasant voice 
fell upon my ear. " Never mind, you haven't 
injured them." 

My first impulse was to sweep one foot 
around and send the obstacle flying from the 
porch. Instead, I now stooped humbly and 
picked up the umbrella stick and carefully 
leaned it in its old place against the battered bag. 

A small man advanced toward me. He 
looked about sixty years of age. His hat was 
held in his hand so I had an opportunity to 
see his very remarkable head. It was not 
unlike a tent in shape and a few wisps of 
reddish hair were plastered up one side and 
down the other to cover its baldness. His 
face was shaved, having felt the razor probably 
within a month. The chin was long ; the 
cheeks, hollow ; the cheek bones, high and 
sharp ; the nose, small and hooked. The eyes 
were deep set and bright. A soiled paper 
collar set off with a loose,redbow, a shiny black 
" Prince Albert," much too large for the wearer, 
and a pair of trousers just reaching to the tops 
of his cracked tan shoes, made up his attire. 

" Arthur ! " he cried cheerily, stepping for- 
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ward with outstretched hand, '' Fm glad to see 
you. Fm your Cousin Joe." 

I took the long, bony hand in mine and gave 
it a limp shake. 

" You mistake," I said stiffly. " My name 
is Hume." 

"Oh ! " he exclaimed, throwing back his 
head and showing a half dozen widely scat- 
tered teeth, " the man with a wallet. Well, 
Hume, Tm glad to meet you." 

Before breakfast I am always somewhat of 
a bear, even with my friends, and the familiar 
conduct of Mr. Joseph Marcy did not serve to 
make me more amiable. I was about to ex- 
press myself in forcible language when a clat- 
ter of hoofs down the lane caused us both to 
turn our attention that way. Arthur and Mid- 
dleton cantered up. They dismounted at the 
house, and while Tom held the horses until 
one of the men came for them, Marcy ran up 
the steps. 

"Hello!" he cried, cheerily. "Whom 
have we here so early ? " 

" Your Cousin Joe," said I. 

Marcy stopped short and stood, his legs 
stretched wide apart, his arms akimbo, looking 
down from his six feet two on his diminutive 
and new-found relative. 

" My Cousin Joe ? " he said. 

" Well, Arthur, Fm glad to see you," cried 
the little man. "Yes, Fm your cousin, Joe 
Marcy." 
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"Joe Marcy of Marcyville, of the Lock, 
the Gap or the Dam ? " Arthur gave me a 
sidelong glance. 

" Of everywhere," was the calm reply. ** Joe 
Marcy of the world, or rather if you choose, 
for a few weeks of Red Run Farm." 

" Tom," said Arthur, as Middleton stepped 
up, " permit me to present my cousin, Mr. Jo- 
seph Marcy of Red Run Farm, though why he is 
my cousin, and why of Red Run Farm, I fail 
to see." 

** It's as plain as day, Arthur," said Cousin 
Joe. " Your great-great-grandfather, Thomas 
Marcy, had three sons, John, Robert and Sam- 
uel. My great-grandfather was Robert ; yours 
was Samuel. In his will Thomas Marcy divided 
all his land in this valley between John and 
Samuel. Robert received as his share of the 
estate a college education and two thousand 
dollars in cash. All he learned in college was 
how to spend the cash, so he died, leavin' 
his children and his children's children in re- 
spectable poverty. It's alius been the custom 
among the Marcys for the descendants of John 
and Samuel to entertain for certain periods of 
each year the descendants of Robert." 

"So you. Cousin Joe, are a descendant of 
Robert," said Arthur. 

"The descendants," was the quick reply. 
" Fm the last of the line." 

" How sad," said Middleton. 

The little man rolled his head over until it 
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almost rested on his left shoulder, winked his 
right eye knowingly at Tom and broke into a 
merry laugh. 

" It is a funny situation, now, ain't it ?" he 
said. '' The last of the line has been beaten 
around from pillar to post for sixty year. He 
was born when his mother was comin' from a 
visit in Singin' Creek Valley to see some rela- 
tions here in Kishikoquillas. He was baptized 
in the First Presbyterian Church o' Ray- 
mondstown because he happened to be stop- 
pin' with his third cousins at the time, and 
since then he's joined every church and meet- 
in' in three valleys, includin' E-vangelicals and 
River Brethren, jest to please his relations. 
Here at last he finds rest— somethin' that's up 
to him." 

Cousin Joe stopped a moment. The smile 
passed from his face. With a quick gesture 
he threw his hat on the porch and shook his 
clenched fist at us. 

" I'm tired o' all these narrer, self-satisfied 
country Marcys," he cried. " Fm tired of 'em 
—tired to death of 'em. Your father was alius 
a man after my mind, Arthur. To be sure, I 
never knowd him as a man, but as boys him 
and me was inseparable. And when he left to 
seek his fortune in the ceety, young as I was I 
sayd to meself, 'Joseph, there's one man 
you'll alius be glad to stop with.' He never 
come back here to live. His uncle. Bob 
Marcy, was good to me in the way of offerin' 
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advice and regular employment, but once 
when I visited him back in the harvest of 
1879 I decided that if I come agin to Red 
Run Farm it would be when it was in the 
h<lnds o' John Marcy or his children. Many a 
day when I've been stoppin' at Elisha's down 
in the village, I've strolled up here to take a 
look at the old house, and I've often pictured 
the hour when I could pitch my tent agin with 
my old buddy John or his boy. The minute 
I heard you'd arrived, Arthur, I made for 
Kishikoquillas, and here I am." 

** Excuse me till I get my breath. I've been 
riding very hard," said Marcy, as he backed 
up to the hammock and sat down. He beat 
a tattoo on his boots with his crop for a minute. 

" Cousin Joe," he said, looking up suddenly, 
" you lead a birdlike existence." 

**Yes," replied the little fellow cheerfully, 
" I flit about. I live, though, and I enjoy 
livin'. You see there are a good many Marcys 
and " 

" So I am learning." 

'' By staying a month at each place I Can 
generally make the rounds every two years. 
I alius figure it out so as to be in Singin' 
Creek Valley in winter. I prefer it there then 
on account of the debatin'." 

"The what ?" asked Middleton. 

"The debatin'. They have much better 
debatin' over there. Here in Kishikoquillas 
the folks all run to singin' and spellin'. De- 
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batin' develops the mind, spellin' the memory, 
singin' the lungs. It alius seemed to me the 
first was the noblest. I'm fond of it. I " 

" Hold on now, Cousin," laughed Marcy. 
" You are wandering away from the subject." 

Our visitor dropped into a steamer chair, 
pushed up the boot rest, and stretched himself 
out comfortably. 

** Do you mean to say," he inquired, glanc- 
ing from one to the other of us, ** that none 
of you uns debate ? " 

** Not guilty," said I. ** It's easier to agree 
with every one." 

" Now that is disappointin'." One of the 
long, thin fingers was wagging at us. '* All 
the way over the mountain I was picturin' 
some of the arguments I'd have with John 
Marcy's son. * John Marcy's son,' sais I, * will 
be a debater. He'll know somethin'.' " Cousin 
Joe paused. With a slow, sweeping glance 
he was surveying his surroundings. ** Still," 
he added, " I s'pose there'll be some compensa- 
tions." 

Arthur arose and stood looking down on his 
new cousin. 

" I am glad you have come," he said kindly. 
"You delight me. My only regret is that I 
have no means of entertaining you. We have 
but three extra sleeping-rooms in the house, 
and they will soon be filled with some people 
I expect from town." 

" Don't let that bother you a bit," cried the 
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descendant of Robert, waving the whole dif- 
ficulty aside. "Why, at Elisha Marcy's they 
even put me in the attic with the hirelin's, and 
them Bawkis boys snores like traction engines 
—in the same bed, mind ye, and that a corn- 
shuck tick with a generous sprinklin' o* cobs." 

As he mentioned the corn-shucks a shiver 
went down his thin, little body. 

" Oh, it was terrible ! " he exclaimed in a 
plaintive wail. 

Then he laughed. All four of us laughed. 
There was something infectious about Cousin 
Joe. 

** I might put you in with Mr. Hume," said 
Marcy, as if by a sudden inspiration. " He 
would not mind." 

** Well, I for my part certainly wouldn't," 
said the old man with a polite bow in my 
direction. 

" It might make you uncomfortable," con- 
tinued Arthur. ** I tell you— suppose for the 
present you go over to Applebaum, the 
farmer's. He can fix you comfortably. You 
would not be subjected to the same annoyances 
you would living two in a room with us, and 
at times when you have nothing better to do 
you might come over and debate for us." 

** Capital," cried Cousin Joe, springing from 
his chair and picking up his carpet-bag, his 
hat and his umbrella. " And now how about 
the board ? " 

"You are my guest." 
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" But the descendants of Robert never ac- 
cepts charity." The little man drew himself 
erect. ** We alius earns our board by doin' 
odd jobs around the place. Last summer I 
painted Elisha Marcy's kitchen shed. I've 
just come from Howard Marcy's in the other 
valley and here is an umbrella of his Fm 
bringin' with me to fix." The stick and the 
six ribs were waved under our noses. " So, 
if any of you gentlemen have an umbrella to 
be covered, or a kitchen shed to be painted, 
or any whitewashin' to be done, call on me. 
Now I'll run over to Applebaum's and fix my- 
self for a stay with the descendant of Samuel." 



Chapter IV. 



COUSIN JOE had remarked that Elisha 
Marcy was all appetite and religion, and 
I had not been at his table five minutes be- 
fore I was impressed with the truth of this ob- 
servation. He was very taciturn in dealing with 
mortals. As he shook hands with us when we 
crossed his threshold he said, with an expres- 
sionless look on his fat, comfortable face," Glad 
to see you." Then he retired into the back- 
ground. As we sat down at his table at the ban- 
quet that marked our reception into the society 
of the valley his tongue became loosened for a 
time while he gave thanks for what he termed 
"the sustenance that is spread before us." 
Sustenance seemed a meagre word with which 
to describe the repast over which it was evident 
his wife and daughters had been baking for 
days, but Elisha was a modest man and as 
such deemed it proper to dismiss the subject 
of food and offer up a supplication " fer them 
as is sufferin' fer life, limb and liberty in fur 
distant Cuby." 

"Elisha's very much worked up over the 
4S 
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way the Spaynish is treatin' the Cubeans," 
Cousin Joe whispered in my ear in the inter- 
val of silence that followed the long grace. 
Good fortune had placed Arthur's guest at my 
right hand, for, as Mrs. Elisha explained, there 
were not ** enough ladies to go 'round." 

Mrs. Elisha Marcy of the Lock sat at my 
left, between my host and myself. She was 
looking away into space, aided apparently by a 
stiffly starched ruffle which arose from the high 
collar of her satin dress. She was seemingly 
oblivious to my presence, so I remarked across 
her front, ** Mr. Marcy, I hear you are greatly 
interested in the struggle for freedom in 
Cuba." 

In reply our host jabbed the carving fork 
into the mound of chicken before him, 
brought it forth holding on high a mighty 
drumstick and said, " White or dark meat ? " 

With those four words he made up his con- 
versation for the rest of the dinner. At brief 
intervals he would lift his eyes from his own 
plate, run them down the table on one side 
and back on the other, elevate the carving fork 
and exclaim, ** White or dark meat ? " 

So I gave Elisha up and began a survey of 
my surroundings. The room was long and 
narrow. The bustling serying-woman could 
just squeeze between my chair and the wall 
behind me, and once when there came to me 
one of those unaccountable but still real pre- 
monitions of danger I looked up and saw sus- 
4 
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pended over my head by three fingers an 
enormous bowl of gravy. I did not breathe 
until it had passed. The walls were papered 
in a bright yellow design, with very green vines 
bearing blue flowers crawling upward at wide 
intervals. To break the monotony, on the 
side opposite me there was a large, shiny can- 
vas showing an immense waterfall, and in one 
corner of it, printed in a large type, I read 
" Niagara." 

At the end of the table to my right, almost 
hidden from view by a great urn of coffee 
and a pile of cups and saucers, sat our host- 
ess, a fat, motherly-looking woman. Her 
thin, gray hair was parted evenly in the middle, 
plastered down flat at the sides and done up 
behind in a tight knot. Her dress, a white 
cashmere with small, black flowers, was with- 
out flounces or furbelows, its simplicity being 
in marked contrast to the gorgeous satin crea- 
tion of her cousin, Mrs. Elisha of the Lock. 
This last good lady started on top with large 
bunches of corkscrew curls and gold specta- 
cles and went down to her feet with adorn- 
ments to match. 

Next to Cousin Joe, who was at my right 
hand, sat Mrs. Elisha Marcy from Jamestown 
and her two little girls. She was a bright-faced 
young woman who never said anything, but 
smiled sympathetically when spoken to. She 
was at a disadvantage, however, regarding the 
sporadic conversation as nearly her entire time 
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was taken up in cutting the food of her chil- 
dren and correcting their table manners. Her 
husband sat diagonally across the table from 
me, and in the few minutes I devoted to study- 
ing his stolid face I could not but wonder how 
such a nice woman ever accepted such a man, 
and how she could exist in the country with him 
as a companion. He was very trim in his 
** Prince Albert " coat and standing collar of 
celluloid with a white tie. His eyes were a dull 
light blue and seemed to be wandering about 
without rhyme or reason. Once they rested 
on me, and I looked squarely in them. 

Mr. Elisha Marcy of Jamestown promptly 
asked, ** Mr. Hume, have you ever seen a snow 
melter ? " 

" I confess I never have,'* I replied, some- 
what disconcerted, for the subject was an en- 
tirely new one, the conversation having been 
running on the new minister. **Why do you 
ask ? " 

But the dull blue eyes had left my neighbor- 
hood and were fastened on Middleton, who sat 
next their owner. 

" Mr. Middleton, did you ever see a snow 
melter ? " asked Mr. Marcy from Jamestown 
as pleasantly as though he were suggesting a 
cigar or something like that. 

"Why— er— no," stammered Tom. "But 
I've seen an ice plant." 

Mr. Marcy was not interested in ice plants. 
He wanted to know about snow melters, and 
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next failing to enlist the aid of Arthur he lapsed 
into silence and food. 

The two daughters of Mrs. Elishaof the Lock, 
Anna and May, were charming in appearance, 
as John Roker had promised. They had light 
hair, done up behind in loose knots, and fresh 
complexions. Their frocks were a simple 
white, and they would have proved interesting 
but for their unfortunate voices. Anna sat on 
my side, next the youngest Marcy child, and 
May across from us, between Arthur and 
Middleton. 

Mr. McMack was on our hostess's left and 
his wife on her right. He was a large, rotund 
man with a bald head and a perennial smile 
on his fat, shaven countenance, that smile as of 
one who has just tasted something good. He 
had on a very white, low collar and a very 
white shirt with a great expanse of bosom 
showing, as his vest was low cut and he wore 
no tie. From Cousin Joe I learned that Mr. 
McMack's presence was something of an honor, 
for he was the editor of the Raymondstown 
Independent, the staunchest Republican paper 
in the county. His wife was a wizened, little 
woman with thin, reddish hair and a very long 
neck, who talked of nothing but recipes. 

Johnson Marcy from the Gap, his wife and 
two of his children had a side table to them- 
selves. They are poor relations, I under- 
stand. 

John Roker, square, immaculate, was at the 
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left of our host, and but for an empty chair 
Arthur Marcy was next him. 

Now, except for that one place, the table is 
full. The Cubans have been pleaded for and 
the grace is done. We have all declared for 
white or dark meat. " Eat hearty," cheerily 
cries our hostess, sticking her head around one 
side of the coffee urn. The serving- woman on 
my side dexterously squeezes between the chair 
backs and the wall ; the serving- woman on the 
other side dashes madly to and fro with a mys- 
terious dish called ** slaw.*' At times the 
kitchen door swings open, letting free the 
merry sizzle and bubble, disclosing for an in- 
stant the two Miss Elisha Marcys of Marcy- 
ville dashing about with pots, kettles and pans, 
ordering the Bawkis boys to let this alone or 
do that. A tow-headed girl called Maggie 
moves up and down the table brandishing a 
huge asparagus bush, making life miserable for 
the flies. Here comes the mysterious dish 
called ** slaw." Mrs. McMack tells Mrs. Marcy 
not to ** fergit to give her the recipy " before 
she goes. " Pass the spreads," commands our 
hostess. Around come the mysterious dishes 
called " spreads ", which prove not to be mys- 
teries at all but a large variety of jams and 
jellies. "White or dark meat?'' says our 
host as though by a sudden thought, looking 
up from his plate and gazing blankly at his 
guests. Elisha from Jamestown has failed to 
get any information about snow melters . and is 



/ 
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finding solace in his third cup of coffee. The 
cup has no handle, by the way, and it is won- 
derful to see him as he boldly puts his second 
finger into the boiling fluid and pinches the 
heavy china between that and his index and 
third fingers, at the same time skilfully holding 
the spoon in place with his thumb. 

The door opens, and the eldest Miss Marcy 
sticks her head in and asks if everything is 
nice. 

" Elegant," cries Mr. McMack, increasing his 
smile. 

"Elegant," repeats Middleton. 

But the door has banged shut. * 

The mysterious dish called ** slaw" has 
reached Mrs. Elisha Marcy of the Lock. She 
gazes away into space and declares in stentorian 
tones that it is grand. This brings our hostess's 
head from behind the coffee urn again, and she 
fixes her eyes on me. I, too, say that it is 
grand and that I must get the recipe and take 
it back to my club in town. Thereupon Mr. 
McMack with great deliberation rests his knife 
and fork on the edges of his plate and gazes at 
me over the heads of the two little Marcy girls. 
He asks if I belong to a " circulatin' lib'ry." 
Anna Marcy says she just loves circulating li- 
braries. This gives the editor an opportunity 
to make a digression into the matter of their 
value in " spreadin* pop'lar education." 

Now the tow-headed girl called Maggie 
waves her fly brush. A door in the hall bangs. 
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" Out, out you nasty dog ! " I hear in a 
strong, clear girFs voice. 

Then footsteps. 

^' Maria at last," Mrs. Marcy exclaims. 

Did I say Maggie, a tow-headed girl ? 
Yes. Then I wronged her. Better Marga- 
retta, the good fairy, waving not a plebeian 
asparagus bush, but her magic wand over the 
rough wooden chair. 

Oh, you Marcys of the Lock and of the 
Gap ! You McMacks and you Rokers with 
your Cubeans, your snow melters and your cir- 
culating libraries ! You are gone now, and I 
am alone — almost alone. Where once I saw 
green vines crawling up a hideous yellow wall, 
now the golden sunshine bursts through a 
leafy bower. What a moment since was the 
unctuous music of the frying-pan, now is the 
soft melody of a fairy orchestra. The wooden 
chair — But the fairy has waved her wand, 
and She is there. I forget that I am bald, 
that I am heavy, that I am florid, for I am face 
to face with Her. And Her very presence 
makes me young again and handsome and 
strong. I feel that for Her I would draw my 
good sword (I never really had one) and face 
all the world and hack right and left, indis- 
criminately, furiously, but for Her sake and 
that She might see it. 

She speaks, and the spell is broken. She is 
looking at Marcy. 

" Oh ! " she cries. " My catch of yesterday." 
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"And still dangling on the hook/* replies the 
young man gallantly. 

Confound him ! Where did he get his wit ? 
Never before have I known him to be quick 
at repartee. He has always been considered 
rich, handsome and stupid. 

John Roker tries to appear amused and 
pleased, but his chair squeaks ominously. 

Miss Mcintosh makes her apologies. She 
had gone after bass with her father, and un- 
fortunately he had found a hole where they 
were biting. He had positively refused to 
leave it, but had consented finally to putting 
her ashore. By hard driving she had man- 
aged to get here when dinner was half over, 
and had no time to go home and "prink." 

Mrs. Elisha of the Lock says, "We don't 
mind that a bit, dear. We understand per- 
fectly." 

' I find myself glaring at Mrs. Elisha of the 
Lock. Mind ? You decorated old icicle ! 
You would have her go home, I venture, and 
put on corkscrew curls, and gold spectacles, 
and stiff ruffles, and flounces of satin. You 
would have me facing all that, I vow, instead 
of yon trim figure cased in faded blue serge, 
with a big pocket in front, out of which dan- 
gles the end of a fish-line. You would plaster 
down that wavy, black hair so that it would 
not toss around that those eyes might play 
hide and seek beneath it. You would sweep 
away the veil of tan frpm those well rounded 
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cheeks, and make them pink and white, 
that she might be more "lady-like." You 
would 

" Hume/' 

It is Marcy that speaks. 

" Hume— Miss Mcintosh." 

She nods ; I nod. She smiles ; I smile- 
she divinely, I idiotically. 

When you have nothing to say, never smile. 
You think you are filling in a gap. In reality 
you are opening one and showing a void. 

For the moment I am forgetting her. I am 
wondering if I am so very bald or so very 
plain ; whether it is so noticeable as I have 
been in the habit of thinking. My hand 
steals to my head and meditatively down my 
fat face. Too true ! What an old fool I am ! 
One minute I am contentedly studying and 
analyzing a mysterious dish called " slaw" ; a 
tow-headed girl waves an asparagus bush, and 
I become a mad builder of castles in the air ; 
as I contemplate my handiwork, so beautiful, 
so bold, my hand steals to my head ; the cas- 
tle walls have tumbled, and not even a ruin is 
left. I am in this dreadful world of reality 
where it is staring to look full and free in 
Beauty's face unless you are making some 
inane remark to her. 

Inane remarks are not at a premium on my 
mental exchange, so I say, " Mr. Marcy tells 
me you are fond of fishing." 

All five Mr. Marcys look up as though I 
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refer to them, and they are about to expostu- 
late that they never said any such thing, to the 
best of their knowledge and belief. Even 
Mrs. Elisha of the Lock appears interested in 
behalf of her late husband, but I foil them all 
by adding, " Mr. Arthur Marcy, I mean." 

" I like it because my father likes it and it 
takes me with him," she replies simply. 

" Your father is a great fisherman then ? " 

" Fisherman ? Well, well ! " It is Mr. 
McMack who ruthlessly breaks into the con- 
versation. "Why, old Doc Mcintosh never 
practises in season. If you get sick in this 
valley, you must get sick out of season or you 
die." 

Thereupon the editor laughs uproariously, 
and his wife hastily puts down her coffee-cup 
and exclaims, ** Oh, Andrew ! " 

" Do I understand that Dr. Mcintosh is the 
only physician in the valley ? " Middleton asks. 

" The only real one," replies Mr. McMack 
enthusiastically. ** Of course we have a few 
young jackanapes, just through 'tendin* lec- 
tures, who preach to us about microbes and 
such like, but the only real old school, paregoric, 
mustard-plaster and bleedin' physician we have 
left is her father." 

Mr. McMack points with his knife at Maria 
and smiles kindly. 

" I fear you will drive Mr. Hume to the care 
of the young jackanapes by your description 
of my father," laughs the girK 
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**Well, as he's here in fishin* season hell 
have to go to them any way," retorts the editor. 
" If your father 'ud only give up fishin' and 
huntin' and devote himself to practising what 
a monstrous amount of money he'd make." 

Elisha from Jamestown looks appealingly 
about the table. We see that he wishes very, 
very much to speak, and we turn our eyes to 
him. 

" If ever I have a leg sawed off, Doc Mc- 
Intosh'll do it," he says quickly, as though 
with grim determination. Then he forgets us 
all once more in his coffee-cup. 

" Thank you, Mr. Marcy," says the Doctor's 
daughter. " It would please Father very much 
if he knew it." 

I hear Mrs. Elisha from Jamestown lean over 
and whisper to her youngest, ** There, there, 
dearie ; Papa's not going to have his leg cut 
off." 

'' I should like to meet your father, Miss 
Mcintosh," says Middleton in his bluff, good- 
natured way. " Judging from what I've heard 
of his daughter, he must be a thorough-going 
sportsman." 

"Judging from what you have heard, I pre- 
sume I am a perfect Amazon." 

" Now, Maria," chimes in Mrs. Elisha of the 
Lock, waving her hand across the table, " no- 
body ever went that fur." 

'' No, no, n0| not that far/' says Middleton 
gravely. 
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Our hostess leans around the coffee urn 
suddenly and cries, '' Maria, tell about the 
time you won the pig." 

" I shall never shoot for another pig, I assure 
you, Mrs. Marcy, if I have to tell about it as 
often as you would make me. You might 
suppose it was something extraordinary, Mr. 
Hume, for a woman to enter a shooting match 
in Raccoon Valley, and win a good porker 
from a couple of stupid Dutchmen, and lead 
him home by a rope from the ring in his nose 
to the saddle of her wheel." 

Mrs. Elisha of the Lock shakes her head 
and makes a deprecating motion with her 
hand. 

" Did you do all that ? " asks Arthur. 

" Why, yes." 

The girl eyes him in wonder at the amaze- 
ment expressed in his look and tone. 

" What distance ? " 

" Two hundred yards. But it didn't amount 
to anything. I was going by on my bicycle 
and stopped to see the contest. A score of 
men were banging away at a target and never 
hitting anything, so I just went in for fun. 
The pig was a nuisance. I was three hours 
getting home with him." 

Mr. McMack leans back in his chair and 
gives an ear-splitting guffaw. It is very undig- 
nified of him, but his soul is in this laugh, and 
I begin to think that perhaps I have been un- 
duly prejudiced. 
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Mrs. Elisha of the Lock says that all the 
young ladies in Kishikoquillas do not fish and 
win shooting matches. Here she glances at 
her own daughters, and Anna and May look 
very conscious. Miss Mcintosh, the good 
woman explains, is privileged ; she is unre- 
strained as she is but a casual visitor ; after 
being cooped in Philadelphy all winter, poor 
child, she must have a little freedom. 

"Then Miss Mcintosh is from Philadel- 
phia?" I ask. 

** Was," she answers. " But now I have 
come home to stay." 

"Well, Tom, you were right in what you 
said the other night about girls in the country," 
Marcy blurts out. Then he stops. 

** And what did he say ? Something nice, 
I hope," says Anna Marcy, looking right at the 
cynic. 

That young man is not easily embarrassed. 
** I am just trying to recall it," he says. " It 
must have been something nice or I should 
never in the world have forgotten it. I am 
one of those unfortunates who only remember 
the unpleasant things of life." 

** Do try and remember this," says May 
Marcy coyly. " I should really love to know 
what you city men think of us." 

" He said. Miss Marcy," I begin, coming to 
my friend's rescue, "that the country girl 
carried him back to the Noah's Ark woman of 
his childhood. In his childhood the Noah's 
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Ark woman was the incarnation of beauty and 
virtue. What to his elders was but a bit of 
wood, whittled and painted, became to him in 
fancy a beautiful person clad in a perfectly 
fitting blue robe with a broad-brimmed yellow 
hat that never went awry. And when he 
peeked under that brim he saw a fair face, 
blue eyes, pink cheeks, red lips and all that, 
you know " 

** Why, what a poet you are, Mr. Hume,** 
cries Maria. 

At this point Arthur suddenly dropped out 
and turned to ask Jamestown Elisha how he 
happened to become so interested in snow 
melters. Middleton seized my cue and began 
telling the two Miss Marcys about his impres- 
sions of Noah's Ark women. Mrs. Elisha of 
the Lock took a second plate of " slaw ", and 
for a time I was left comparatively free except 
for Roker, who refused to eat but sat erect in 
his chair and made countless dough balls of 
his bread, at brief intervals looking up and 
glancing from Maria to me and smiling blankly. 
And so in a few minutes I gleaned the main 
points of her simple story, and such parts 
as were missing were supplied later by Cousin 
Joe. 

With the exception of a few months every 
summer Maria Mcintosh had spent nearly her 
entire life in the household of her mother's 
sister in Philadelphia. Mrs. Mcintosh had 
died not many years after her marriage and 
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her child had been entrusted to the aunt's 
care by the doctor. Mrs. Jamieson had no 
children of her own and her husband was a 
man of means, so the girl had been reared 
with every luxury. Now she had come back 
to the valley to stay. Her father was getting 
old, she said, and it was not right that he 
should be trusted to the care of pestiferous 
women housekeepers who tangled his fishing 
lines and were likely to toss cartridges in the 
fire at any time. 

She hoped I should meet her father. I 
should like him, she knew. He was such a 
real good sportsman. Even if he was getting 
old and could only drop one in five birds on 
the wing because of his defective eyesight, 
he kept up his hunting every fall and was 
going to continue it as long as he could shoot 
without killing his dog. That was the man 
for me, I said. She thought I liked that kind. 
She spoke very earnestly. I wanted to laugh, 
but didn't. Entre nous^ though, she feared 
I might not understand her father's medical 
work. He would do anything in the world 
for anybody who was ill. He would drive 
five miles on a bitter winter night to put a 
mustard-plaster or a poultice on any poor 
person without even the hope of ever getting 
a cent of pay. But he was a little behind the 
times. He had so few opportunities to study 
and keep abreast of them, for the bass season 
was hardly over when in came the plover and 
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the woodcock, and then in quick succession 
the squirrels, the rabbits, the quail and pheas- 
ants, to say nothing of wild turkeys, coons and 
foxes. This left him but a few months in the 
late winter when everybody was ill at once 
and he was kept on the road night and day. 
I understood the case thoroughly, and for my 
part I always preferred the old-fashioned 
physician, who didn't try to impress on a man 
the fact that if he were put under a magnifying 
glass he would look like a tumbler of water. 
Oh, Father believed in microbes and bacteria 
and all that, but he held that as he had no time 
to acquaint himself with their habits he had 
better not fool with them. 

I wanted to hear of the pig she had won, and 
she was about to tell me when a scraping of 
chair legs announced that the dinner was at 
an end, for every one was rising. So we filed 
out into the narrow hall and through it to the 
parlor. It was pleasanter outside on the porch, 
but the two Miss Marcys from the Lock had 
promised to sing, so we had to range ourselves 
about the room on uncomfortable chairs, 
covered with horse hair, and listen. Anna 
played the accompaniment on a piano much 
out of tune, while May leaned over and turned 
the music, and .together they sang, " Round 
my heart sweet memories cling." At the close 
of every verse May would cry ** I am wee-ey- 
wee-ey-wee-ey-re." The interlude, while she 
was gaining strength for the next stanza, was 
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filled with the piano, Mr. McMack's vigorous 
handclaps, and varied exclamations from us 
all as to the beauty, the sweetness, the sadness 
or the exquisiteness of the song. 

Our host's two daughters, middle-aged girls, 
plain of face and figure, but beaming with good 
nature, now bustled in, and at their suggestion 
we all joined in the singing. Middleton leaned 
over one end of the piano and Marcy over the 
other ; the three Miss Marcys and Maria clus- 
tered about the player, and I hovered in the 
background and tried to see the music over 
their shoulders. I had never ventured to sing 
in public before, but as we got started on 
" When I was a baby they tickled me so, I 
never got over it quite," I forgot myself, and 
spread my feet apart, and threw out my chest, 
and sang with might and main. They all did. 
And when we finished Mr. McMack said that 
it was elegant and Mrs. Elisha of the Lock de- 
clared that we made a perfect picture. 

John Roker had a good bass and led us all 
in " Annie Laurie." I observed him closely, 
and it seemed to me that there was a strain of 
earnestness in his voice as he repeated again 
and again the vow that he would **lay me 
down and d'e." A man in love always puts 
more feeling into a parlor song than either a 
married man or one not under the influence 
of the tender passion. He throws his head 
back a little more and looks a little farther 
away. He is singing to some particular per- 
S 
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son ; the others are singing to a whole room- 
ful. The particular person in this case seemed 
unappreciative, for when the song was finished 
she protested against any more like it. . She 
had no respect, anyway, for a man who would 
lay-me-down-and-die for a girl; a man with 
any grit would stand up and live for her. 
Middleton declared that melody and melan- 
choly went hand in hand. The most perfect 
song of triumph was the crow of a rooster and 
it certainly was not music. The human throat 
was not constructed to make more than a few 
cracked notes of joy, but it could roll out 
pathos forever. Roker looked gratefully at 
Tom and said that he agreed with him. After 
all, humanity was too prone to tune its pipe to 
lighter strains when it should be singing great, 
deep, earnest hymns. Arthur Marcy, always 
tuned to lighter strains, asked the lawyer if he 
knew any " mother songs." Roker looked 
greatly puzzled and answered that he did not 
but would like to hear one. Arthur said that 
he knew but one and if we wanted it he would 
sing it. It began, ** Tread lightly over Willie's 
grave, we've planted parsnips there." Miss 
Mcintosh demanded it at once. Mrs. Elisha 
of the Lock declared she was positive that it 
was something dreadful, and our host felt it 
time to intervene and prevent any unseemly 
conduct on the part of his guests by suggest- 
ing that we go out and ** look at the stock." 
I had no idea what he meant, but heartily 
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seconded the proposal. He led the way with 
Mr. McMack. Elisha from Jamestown and 
young Johnson Marcy followed with Middle- 
ton between them, and John Roker and I 
brought up in the rear. Arthur had managed 
to evade us, a fact that was called to my at- 
tention by the lawyer after the procession had 
wound its way around the house and down the 
board walk that led through the garden to the 
barn. 

We had passed the barn-yard gate when 
Roker stopped suddenly and exclaimed, 
" Why, Mr. Marcy is not coming to look at 
the stock." 

" That is strange," said I, ** for he is fond of 
stock, I know." 

" Perhaps I had better go back for him." 

** It's hardly worth while,** I replied care- 
lessly. "He won't mind. We must move 
on. There are the others over the fence and 
in the orchard." 

Mr. Roker seemed to be *' dragging at each 
remove a lengthening chain." Several times 
as we were crossing the orchard he halted and 
looked back toward the house. 

** Mr. Hume, is Mr. Marcy so very rich ? " 
he asked. 

"He is certainly comfortably off," I an- 
swered. " His father's banking-house was one 
of the largest in the country and Arthur in- 
herited it all." 

Mr. Roker seemed a trifle disturbed. He 
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walked on in silence for a time. Then he 
said, " He is certainly good-looking." 

** Yes," said I. ** But that won't carry a man 
far — even with women." 

" But has he brains?" Mr. Roker was very 
serious. **It seemed to me, Mr. Hume, as 
though he was light, unintellectual. How 
unfortunate that a man placed as he is, with 
the power of wealth in his hands, should lack 
the mind to use it to the best good." 

" It's a dispensation of Providence," said I, 
** that the wealth of one generation may be won 
by the brains of another. Were it not so, we 
should have all our millionaires in insane 
asylums." 

Mr. Roker did not seem interested in the 
economic problem I had presented. 

" Which do you think goes further with a 
woman, money, looks or brains ? " he asked. 

"Three times I entered the lists," I an- 
swered, ** once to be overthrown by looks and 
twice beaten by money." 

"And what did you pit against them?" 
asked Mr. Roker blandly. 

He looked so wooden that I could not but 
laugh. 

"What did I pit against them, sir?" I ex- 
claimed. " Please allow me brains at least." 

" Oh, dear me ! " he cried. " What did I 
say? Yes, I see. Brains, of course. Then 
you think woman underestimates brains, fails 
to take man at his true worth ? " 
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" Mr. Roker, when you are as old as I am," 
said I, "you will realize that a woman who 
marries for brains is a fool. There is nothing 
commoner than brains. You see a homely 
man and you say pityingly of him that he has 
brains ; a poor man, yes, but he has brains. 
You hear that a man has a million, and the 
quality of his mind does not interest you. 
You see people struggling night and day to 
make money ; you see men and women deco- 
rating themselves like Christmas trees to attain 
beauty, but you seldom see them eating large 
quantities of fish that they may have more gray 
matter in their heads." 

Roker furrowed his great square brow and 
looked thoughtfully at the ground. 

** Do you know," he said, after a long silence, 
" all that never struck me before." 

I was about to reply that it was really the 
first time it had occurred to me, but I thought 
better of it. 

*'You believe, then, that Mr. Marcy, with 
his money and looks, is a dangerous rival ; 
that— that " 

He realized that this was a peculiar question 
to ask a man whom he hardly knew. He saw 
whither he was leading himself and stopped 
and flushed. 

"Tell me, Mr. Roker," said I, laughing, 
" why are you so interested in Marcy and his 
attractions?" 
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The lawyer laughed, too, a hollow, angular, 

laugh. 

Here we are at the meadow," he said, " and 

there is the finest lot of cattle in the valley." 

So we all lined up along the fence and 
stood there in solemn silence watching a score 
of fine Durhams solemnly chewing the cud and 
staring back at us. 

Looking at the stock seemed to me a rather 
tame game, yet it was not without interest, for 
it was pleasant there in the fields in the early 
evening. The spirit of meditation that comes 
with the twilight was abroad. In the dark top- 
knot of the tall pine on the hill a half score of 
crows sat watching the descending of the sun, 
emitting now and then a hushed caw. Down 
in the long grass we could hear the young tur- 
keys faintly piping their good nights to their 
mothers. The cattle were edging toward the 
bars in anticipation of the coming of one of the 
Bawkisboys to take them home for the milking, 
and already we could hear the whine of his 
mouth-organ as he approached through the 
orchard. And we leaned against the fence and 
smoked and meditated. 

Once Mr. McMack raised his umbrella and 
pointed to a fine heifer standing apart from 
the herd. 

** Yon's an elegant one," he said. 

We all agreed. 

Again, Cousin Joe saw a " fine chunk of a 
steer," and Elisha Marcy declared that he 
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would not take thirty for him as he stood. 
We all expressed our belief that Elisha was 
right. 

Willie Bawkis lets down the bars, and the 
cattle file through and wind up the lane toward 
home. My companions turn to go, also, but I 
linger on. I climb to the top of the old worm- 
fence. John Roker perches himself beside me, 
and together we sit there watching the sun go 
down. A few clouds, piled up on the moun- 
tains in the west, are glowing in the red light. 
The last live coals of the day they seem, and 
fast turning to ashes, too, for the red light 
turns to violet and becomes fainter and fainter. 

" Look, look ! " I cry. 

** Fve been watching 'em," says John Roker 
sharply. 

I follow his eyes across the meadow. There, 
perched on the fence, I see two figures very 
close together. They, too, are watching the 
day go out. 

I look at John Roker. He is very white, 
and his teeth are set very hard, and he grasps 
the top rail with both hands. And somehow 
I feel an inexplicable bond of sympathy be- 
tween us. 



Chapter V, 



THE next evening I was left alone at the 
farm. We had dinner very early that 
night, and instead of lingering as usual 
over coffee and cigars, Arthur rose abruptly 
and announced his intention of strolling to 
the village and calling on the Elisha Marcys. 
Hardly had he gone when Middleton recol- 
lected that he had promised Squire Bellows to 
run down and try him at a game of checkers. 
Tom is a great man for making acquaintances, 
despite his cynical ways, and had struck up a 
close friendship with the Squire on our sec- 
ond day in the valley when he met him at the 
post-office and accidentally got in an argument 
on the tariff, for the Middletons are in ship- 
ping and are consequently free-traders, and 
the Squire ** knowd that whenever they cut 
the tariff all our furnaces blowed out and they 
was no gettin* around it/' So Tom whirled 
away on his wheel and I was left alone on the 
veranda, smoking and meditating. There was 
not even Cousin Joe to regale me with the do- 
ings of the valley, for he had made up a little 
72 
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party of my man Thomson, O'Connor the 
coachman and Howard, our man-of-all-work 
about the house, and had taken them to the 
creek to initiate them into the mysteries of 
gigging for suckers. So I lay stretched out in 
my favorite chair, not at all dissatisfied to be 
left to myself for a bit. A half hour was I thus 
smoking and dreaming, when at length my 
reveries were interrupted. 

" Mebbe you don't happen to be goin' past 
olc Doc Mcintosh's to-night, air ye ? " 

Applebaum, the farmer, was standing at the 
end of the veranda, one bony hand resting 
high up on the white pillar, the other slowly 
twirling a straw. Hermann was a tall, thin 
man. His face was hidden by a long growth 
of gray hair and beard, except for the high 
cheek-bones, brown and peaked, the thin, 
hooked nose and narrow shaved lip, for he was 
a Mennonite, and after the custom of his sect 
despised the artistic effects obtained by the 
razor and the shears. His head was covered 
by a broad-brimmed straw hat, yellow with 
age, the top of the crown loose and flopping 
about. A blue, coUarless hickory shirt, a pair 
of heavy, brown trousers, supported by a 
single strap of leather running over the right 
shoulder, with one leg carefully tucked into 
his boot-tops and the other extending almost 
to his ankles, made up his attire. 

"Were you speaking, Hermann?" I said, 
for he had rudely awakened me from a pleas- 
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ant reverie and I had not caught the intent of 
his remark. 

" I sais mebbe you uns don't happen to be 
goin' past ole Doc Mcintosh's to-night, air 
ye ? " He shouted this at the top of his voice. 

" Does it look at present as though I am 
driving in that direction ? *' was my quiet reply. 

I knew Applebaum as a most excellent man 
in his way, but no respecter of persons. To 
his mind it was perfectly proper for him to 
yell at me, for there was no difference in our 
stations in life. He belonged to a sect that 
not only regards all men as created equal but 
insists in treating them so. To this good 
Mennonite humility was the cardinal virtue, 
and after he had prdperly chastened his own 
proud spirit, his next duty was to humble 
others. The only difference he recognized 
between us had its origin in a suspicion that I 
felt myself a little above him. He had no in- 
tention of climbing up to me. He was going 
to pull me down. The way to do this was to 
incite me to yell at him. So my reply somewhat 
staggered him. With great deliberation he 
stuck the straw between his teeth and chewed 
it meditatively. 

" No," he said quietly after a moment's 
pause, ** ye don't. But — er — I thot mebbe ye 
might jest be passin' the Doc's, an' then I'm 
sick o' ole Nance Plummer. I'm sick o' pow- 
wowin'. I want him agin." 

There was a plaintive strain in his voice. 
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" Hermann, what's the matter ?" said I. 
'' Perhaps I might be going the Doctor's way 
to-night, after all." 

" It's my ole woman that worries me,** he 
answered. And in recounting his troubles he 
forgot the great doctrine of humility and spoke 
from his heart to mine. " She's ben in bed 
two weeks now, sufferin' from five com- 
plaints, night an' day. Nance Plummer sayd 
she had jest the one, an' has ben powwowin' 
fer what she called tomaty-wine fever, which 
she sayd come from the Missus settin' out too 
many tomatoes in the wrong sign o' the moon. 
But I've ben kind o' losin' faith in Nance. 
Jest last summer I was took one day with what 
I thot was plain cramps. She sayd no ; it was 
infliammary rheumatism, an' she powwowed 
fer that, an' in doin' it dropped a red-hot coal 
on me chest an' near burned me to death. I 
kind o* doubted her powers then, but 'hen the 
Missus was took nawthin' 'ud do but Nance 
Plummer must powwow her. For two whole 
weeks now Nance has ben at our house, eatin' 
an' powwowin'. Last night my woman was 
atossin' 'round dreadful. I couldn't stand it 
no more. I jest sneaked out an' drove to 
town an' had Doc Mcintosh come out. Nance 
got on a tear an' sayd he'd ruin all the effects o' 
her powwowin', an' ef the Missus died her 
blood was on my hands. She took her things 
an' went away in a huff. But I'm glad of it. 
The Missus is restin' easier," 
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"The Doctor must be a wonder/* I re- 
turned. 

** Yaas," Hermann replied, as he slowly and 
thoughtfully stroked his beard. **They is 
some ez sais he is. He stedied two years in 
Philadelphy, I know, an* he's ben practisin* a 
long time in these parts. Some has wonder- 
ful faith in him. Fer my part I was alius 
brought up to believe the Lord giveth an' the 
Lord taketh away, ez the Good Book sais. 
He sendeth the disease an' he taketh it away 
agin, an' he don't want no outsiders mixin' in 
with their medicines any more than I want a 
man to come in my fiel' an* plow my corn an* 
rip out every other stalk. They is some ez 
have ben favored with the gift o' powwowin*, 
an' in them I have trust. But do you know 
that 'hen the ole Doc come over here a mile 
in the middle o* the night an' went away agin 
without me havin* to stir around an' git him 
somethin' to eat, somehow I come to think 
that mebbe he had the gift, that mebbe his 
was the right gift an' Nance Plummer's the 
wrong un. My woman sais that he jest laid 
his hand on her head an' she seemed to feel 
cooler an' more com'table, an* *hen he spoke so 
quiet like the pain kind o* eased up a bit. Ez 
he was leavin' to drive back home I sais, 
'Doc,' sais I, 'you're takin' a heap o' trouble 
fer a dollar or two.' * Hermann,' he sais, 
' business is business, an' it's luck you didn't 
come 'hen I was away fishin*.' An' so 'hen he 
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had gone I sais to the Missus, sals I, * Mary, I 
believe Doc Mcintosh has the gift, but he 
didn't git it 'tendin ' lectures/ *' 

For a time Hermann seemed to forget me in 
the contemplation of the straw he was twirling. 
Suddenly he looked up and asked, ** Ever seen 
his dotter ? " 

" Yes, Fve had a glimpse of her," I replied 
carelessly. 

The man chuckled. ** Now, she is a cortion 
— a regular cortion ; an' a model, too, a perfect 
model fer looks. An' wild— ever see her gal- 
lopin' 'round on a horse like a man, only side- 
ways ? They sais she has a reg'lar slick buggy 
all her own that she could use. An' shootin' 
an* fishin' ! She's certainly wild. It don't 
seem jest right fer her to do them things. It 
ain't a woman's sphwere." 

I was looking away now, oblivious to my 
companion's steady, monotonous mumble. 

I was thinking of the ** perfect model." She 
had been rather too constantly on my mind 
since the dinner of the day previous, for set as 
I was in my bachelor ways I had always kept 
Fancy well in leash. But she had seemed 
suddenly with one bound to snap the restrain- 
ing bond and go on a mad, delightful career. 
In a delirium I had followed her, joyously 
keeping pace with her wild bounds over bar- 
riers seemingly insurmountable, sprinting 
madly along the smoother ways, lingering now 
in the garden places, dashing over the rugged 
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grounds whose very roughness served but to 
add to the zest of our going. So Fancy and I 
had roamed till we had paused a moment on 
the top rail of a worm-fence, there to watch 
the setting of the sun. 

Two figures across the meadow had recalled 
me to my senses. 

Several times this day Fancy had strained 
at the leash. But what right had I to dream 
of other than good things to eat and drink 
and good cigars. On these delights I had been 
meditating in peace when the uncouth Her- 
mann had come unasked to lead me back 
again to forbidden paths. 

A woman is more seductive and disquieting 
in one's reveries than in the flesh. For in the 
flesh the chair squeaks under her to give warn- 
ing of her material substance, and the rustle of 
her fan and her complaints about the weather 
give evidence of a mind that can occupy itself 
with temperature and flies. It was this 
thought that caused me to rise abruptly and 
confront the now silent Applebaum. 

" You want Dr. Mcintosh to come out this 
evening, I judge," said I. 

" That's my idee," he replied. " That is ef 
you are goin' by his house." 

" I might as well drive there as loaf here, so 
bring around the light cart." 

Ten minutes more and I was on my errand 
of mercy ; another ten, and I was bowling up 
the sin^e, long street of Marcy ville. I had not 
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been to the Mcintosh home before, but as it 
was the last house at the eastern end of the 
village, a few simple directions obtained at the 
store sufficed to bring me before it. It was 
about dark when I climbed out of the cart, 
made the horse fast to the fence and con- 
fronted the residence of the Doctor. The 
square brick house stood back a few steps from 
the road. There was a narrow porch and 
sheltered by it a puzzle that caused me to stand 
some five minutes and stare. This was the 
two front doors exactly in the middle, with 
the physician's sign between them. As the 
game seemed to be to guess which was the 
entrance for visitors, I advanced and rapped 
sharply on the left one, having chosen 
it at random. In response the door on my 
right hand opened and before me stood 
Maria. 

"You made a very poor guess," she said 
smiling. 

"I felt like the man in The Lady or the 
Tiger^** was my reply, " so can you blame me 
for being puzzled ? It was hard luck that that 
young fellow never called in Kishikoquillas 
or he would have known enough to pound at 
any old door, for if he were sufficiently at- 
tractive, the lady would come out by hook or 
crook." 

" You seem a modest man," said she. 

" With good cause to turn a bit vain," I 
said. ** I stood before two doors. Behind one 
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was the doctor ; behind the other his charming 
daughter. The gods seem to smile on me, 
for though I knock at the doctor's office the 
drawing-room door is opened." 

" Wrong again," she cried. ** The office 
door was opened. This is the office." 

" I should never have known it," said I, 
following her small, brown hand as it swept 
around. 

The room was square. Its walls were 
covered with faded pink paper and were other- 
wise bare save for a few highly colored prints, 
showing celebrated trotting horses flying over 
glassy tracks. In one corner there was an um- 
brella stand, bristling with fishing rods; in 
the other leaned a half dozen guns of various 
ages, dating from the old muzzle loader to an 
improved hammerless. At one side there was 
a combination bookcase and desk. On the 
topmost shelf a few battered medical books 
leaned against one another for support, and on 
that below it reposed a half score solemn- 
looking volumes labeled " Reports of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania ; " while the third 
and bottom shelf held a maze of dusty look- 
ing bottles, beakers and test-tubes. From one 
of the pigeon-holes in the writing section of 
this ancient piece of furniture protruded a few 
odds and ends of instruments which denoted 
the profession of the owner. All the others 
were choked with implements of the hunt. 
There were reloading tools, extractors, brass 
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shells, cleaning apparatus, spoon hooks, bobbins 
of lines, balls of twine and pincers. A bait- 
pail and a pair of apothecary's scales stood side 
by side on the desk. 

On the large center table were a few secu- 
lar magazines and a half dozen medical 
journals, almost hidden beneath a pile of cat- 
alogues of the makers of guns and fishing- 
tackle. Conspicuous, too, in this heteroge- 
neous collection were a chess-board, a woman's 
work-basket with a few bits of fancy work 
strewn about in it, a broken reel and a shingle 
on which had been stretched a large gray 
squirrel's skin. 

From the wicker rocking-chair at one side, 
I looked across the table at Maria. She had 
picked up the work-basket, tossed the colored 
silks and bits of embroidery carelessly on the 
floor, and now was deeply occupied. 

" Do you mind if I continue the business I 
had in hand when you came ? ** she asked, 
glancing up from her work. 

She looked very charming in her simple 
white dress, and somehow the chair refused to 
creak and give warning of her materiality, and 
she was exasperatingly oblivious to the presence 
of flies. 

" It seems to me," said I to myself, ** that 
the man was a fool who said that the best way 
to forget a woman is to know her so well that 
you can remember her in every detail." 

" Pray continue with your task," said I in 

6 
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reply to her question. " But what are you 
doing ? •• 

** Mending a fly," she answered. 

" I have heard/' I said, ** of the benefactions 
of the Doctor's daughter, but I had not learned 
that they extended even to the little insects. 
You are mending a broken leg, or perhaps 
bandaging a head fractured by constant bump- 
ing against some window-pane." 

She gave me a solemn, quizzical look. Then 
her lips parted in a smile. 

** You misunderstand me," she said. " I am 
mending some of Father's trout flies." 

" Oh ! " said I. 

I detest fishing. After all it is a sport that 
has been made by artists, and they have never 
been honest in dealing with it. For centuries 
they have been overdrawing its fascinations. 

A thoughtless sweep of the brush, and the 
rod is bent nearly double ; a straight black 
line, and the tackle is taut ; a splatter of paint, 
and we see a fine six-pounder churning the 
water in the fury of his fight for liberty. 
Innocent man looks upon it in rapture, and 
straightway invests his hard-earned substance 
in piscatorial paraphernalia and hies him to 
the country and the stream. 

An honest artist — a straight swing of the 
brush, and the rod is stiff and unbent ; a sweep 
of the brush, and the line is curved, hanging 
listlessly in the water ; a splash of paint to 
show the lunch-can disappearing forever off the 
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stem of the boat— the picture is more beautiful 
because it is true. 

Yes, I detest fishing, and when she spoke of 
trout flies I in my happy ignorance supposed 
that after all she was treating some strange 
marine insect, but I had no mind to ex- 
pose myself to ridicule. So I simply said, 
" Oh." 

" When Father is out of an evening attending 
his patients, I pass the time this way," said she. 

" Why don't you read?" I suggested. 

"Read? I hate it," she cried. "Why 
should I wade through pages of poetry about 
nature when I can look out the window here ? 
Why waste time on some poet's impression of 
a storm when nearly any week in summer I 
can stand there and watch the swing of the 
rain along the mountains ? " 

" Then try novels," said I. 

"And worry myself over the flirtations of 
Lady Angeline and have no opportunity to 
have my own fling with Lord Reginald ? Fd 
rather be my own heroine in my own novel." 

"A perfect Lady Angeline," said L "But 
where in all Marcyville is there a Lord Regi- 
nald ? " 

Maria tossed aside her work, and rested her 
elbows on the table, and with her chin clasped 
in her hands eyed me intently. 

" I might try John Roker," she answered. 
"Or there is Squire Bellows's son Joe, who is 
home from college — Layfayette as he calls it." 
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" I think." said I, " that you could better 
« occupy yourself with music." 

** Music ! " she exclaimed. " You'd have me 
strumming all day on a piano, or dragging 
wails from a violin, or picking chords from a 
guitar to accompany a cracked voice when 
every night I can hear the whole valley play- 
ing " 

" What a monstrous rumpus," said I. ** The 
whole valley ? " 

** You misunderstand," the girl replied, ris- 
ing and leading the way through the back door 
to a small porch. ** You sit there," she com- 
manded, indicating a spot on the floor with a 
pillar close at hand for a back rest. "Ill sit 
here." And down she went, swinging her feet 
over the edge of the piazza and beating a tri- 
umphant tattoo with her heels. ** Now listen 
to the valley play." 

The cricket and the locust, the bull-frog and 
the tree-frog swell their voices in one mighty 
chorus. Over in the ridges sound the flute-like 
notes of the whippoorwill, and at intervals the 
shrill cry of the night-hawk comes out of the 
black sky. From the vine-covered chimney- 
top a few restless swallows add their timid 
piping. It is dark and the music is all around 
us. It seems to rise from the grass at our feet 
and to sweep down from the trees above. Now 
it dies away as though the whole great chorus 
has swept off to the mountains. Softly they 
sing and low, and now still softer and lower. 
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Stillness reigns for a moment. It is sounding 
again, and now it is swelling. Full and strong 
the chorus swings back across the valley to the 
ridges. Above us and below us, all around us, 
they are singing— the cricket and the locust, 
the bull-frog and the tree-frog. 

I had known the ocean's every melody ; I had 
listened in my time to every song of the 
woods, but to me the valley played that night 
the sweetest music I had ever heard. For it 
was playing for us two. We sat in our little 
vine-clad box. But for us the wide hall was 
empty and the million stars that lighted its vast 
roof shone only that we might have a glimpse 
of the great, dim amphitheatre. We sat in 
silence and listened. A ray of light from the 
window played over the girFs face, and in the 
seclusion of my dark retreat I could have stayed 
forever, watching her. 

Suddenly she swung around and cried 
quickly, **Tell me, Mr. Hume, are you in 
business ? " 

Such a question and at such a time ! 

** No," I answered, rather brusquely, for my 
dreams had been rudely disturbed. ** I did 
practise law for six months, but that was ages 
ago. Why did you ask so suddenly ? " 

" Because I like to know all about my 
friends. You can tell nothing of a man's char- 
acter unless you know something of how he 
occupies himself. What do you do for a liv- 
ing ? " 
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** Nothing. My father left me a draft on 
the world's treasury for a few thousand each 
year, and I just exist." 

** Are you putting nothing back into the 
world's treasury ? " 

" Not that I can think of." 

" Not even a good golf score ? " 

" No. Golf is too violent." 

" But it seems to me a man should do some- 
thing in this world, even if it is only playing 
golf well." 

" Miss Mcintosh, I am one of those fat, 
well-fed persons who watch the play from the 
front row in the orchestra." 

" Even they sometimes go out between the 
acts. Perhaps you have some redeeming bad 
habits ? " 

** Goodness, no ! I have to take care of my 
health. But I must protest against your dis- 
turbing the music. You brought me out to 
hear the valley play, and now you are cross- 
examining me as to my character." 

" And I have found you out to be a rather 
poor kind of a person." She said this with em- 
phasis. '' I am disappointed. I had pictured 
you a man of action. What I find is a drone." 

" And a dreamer," said I. *' But sometimes 
the dreamer wakes." 

" Sometimes," said she. ** More often he 
dies before he wakes. Tell me, are both of 
your friends sleepers— Mr. Middleton, for in- 
stance ? " 
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** Tom will never set the world on fire," I 
answered. ** For all that he is a mighty good 
fellow. He goes religiously to his father's 
office every day when he is in town, and ex- 
amines a few invoices and dictates a few 
letters. He is only one of the cogs in the 
complex machinery of commerce. After all, 
when the machinery is not running a cog can 
be just as good company as the fly-wheel." 

** I should judge him as a tolerable man," 
she said. 

•* A what ? " 

**A tolerable man — ^tolerably good-looking, 
tolerably intelligent, tolerably rich, tolerably 
good family." 

** Yes, exactly ; and after all it is the best 
kind of a man," I said with enthusiasm. 

" The best kind, perhaps, to sit around the 
club with," she retorted quickly. " But for a 
woman unendurable. She demands a man 
whose brains make up for the lack of beauty, 
or whose beauty makes up for the lack of brains, 
or whose money counterbalances the absence 
of them all. He must be very something — 
very rich, very handsome, very smart, or very 
good family. She wants at least one quality 
to boast of ; the others she need not men- 
tion." 

" Speaking from the standpoint of a plain 
man with a small income and fast approach- 
ing forty, you give me hope," I said. 

" I suppose," said she, " a woman could 
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boast that you had a very peculiar kind of a 
brain." 

** I wish you would listen to the valley play/' 
said I, ** instead " 

" Instead of asking you about Mr. Marcy. 
You see we country people are deeply in- 
terested in you invaders from the world be- 
yond our quiet hills. Tell me, is Mr. Marcy 
so very rich ? " 

** His father left him a couple of millions, 
conservative estimate. He can struggle along 
on it." 

** He is certainly very good-looking." 

** Oh, yes, rather so," I said without enthu- 
siasm, for, fond as I was of Arthur, I could not 
help feeling a touch of jealousy. 

** He seems to lack brains," continued Maria, 
as though on this point she had not yet fully 
determined. Had any other person in the 
world made the charge I should have arisen 
boldly to combat it, regardless of its truth or 
falsity, but now I let it go unanswered. 

** Perhaps you might have him for your Lord 
Reginald," I said suavely. ** He seems to suit 
your mind, being two very positives and a 
negative." 

** Your meaning is not quite clear to me." 
There was a note of sharpness in her voice. 

**It is very simple. He answers all your 
requirements. Suppose one of your friends 
should say to you : * I don't understand your 
choice at all. Mr. Marcy is so lacking in 
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brains/ You could at once reply, * But Mr. 
Marcy is very rich.' " 

Maria made no reply, but arose to her feet, 
and leaning against the pillar with her hands 
clasped above her head, she stood looking 
down on me. I could not face those quiet, 
searching eyes, so looked away over the dark 
valley and waited. 

" Mr. Hume," she began, at length. 

'* Well ? " said I. 

" I suppose you believe that when I sit all 
day with my father in his old boat on the river, 
with a rod in my hand, I am thinking of fish." 

" If you are fishing, I presume that's what 
you are thinking of," I replied stupidly. 

She laughed gently.* ** Come a little higher 
and be plainer then. You think I am one of 
those women who drives out on a day when 
the sky and air are clear and there is life in 
every breath one draws, and yet thinks only of 
how finely the horse steps and how natty the 
trap looks." 

'* Ah ! " I cried. " I gather your meaning. 
You, too, are a drone and a dreamer." 

" Yes. And in my droning and my dream- 
ing I have formed a picture of a man as I would 
choose him. He must be great and strong 
physically, for it seems to me that no mind can 
attain its best and fullest growth if it has to 
lug around and nurse a sickly body. He must 
be brave, for physical cowardice is a mental dis- 
ease. He must be handsome, for he is to be 
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perfect, and you never picture an angel as 
common looking. He need not have a brilliant 
mind, but he must have a healthy one. He 
must be honest, for truth comprehends all 
goodness. So you see he must be strong, and 
brave, and honest, and handsome. He need 
not have riches, for I know that a character 
such as his will fight for and win his share of 
the world's good things without the despoiling 
of others." 

** My dear Miss Mcintosh," said I, rising, for 
somehow her ideal had made me feel old 
enough to be her father, **you have simply 
dreamed as every girl does. You have pic- 
tured to yourself an Admirable Crichton. You 
will have a hard time finding him in this world, 
and particularly in Marcyville. I should like 
to wager that you settle at last, as all the others 
do, with some commonplace representative of 
my sex, who is not worthy to clean your 
boots." 

She gave a defiant laugh. 

** You may see a bootblack," she retorted, 
" but I shall see a Crichton." 

** I had almost forgotten my mission," I said, 
holding out my hand in parting. " Will you 
ask your father to call at Hermann Apple- 
baum's to-morrow. That was why I came." 

" And I was flattering myself that you had 
come to see me," she said. 

*' And I shall leave to think of— I mean over 
what you have been saying," 
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I thought I heard a gentle laugh as I passed 
into the office and through it, so I was in no 
very genial mood when I brushed against a 
man at the gate. A great, dark figure loomed 
up before me, my hand was seized in a tight 
grasp and my arm pulled taut. 

John Roker spoke. " How do you do, 
Mr. Hume. I am glad to meet you again. 
How long have you been here ? " 

"All evening," I replied nonchalantly. 
" But I must hurry home." 

" I'm sorry I missed you," said he. 

" When I call on you^ Mr. Roker, I hope I 
shall find you in." 

That was a parting shot. I sprang into the 
cart and chirruped to the horse. We started 
through the village at a brisk pace, but pulled 
up at the store, for I saw Arthur Marcy there, 
standing in the light from the windows. 

"Jump in," I called. "We are homeward 
bound." 

" But I'm not," he answered. 

" Have a pleasant call at Marcy's ? " I 
asked. 

" Very." 

" Going to the Doctor's now, eh ? " 

"Yes," he laughed. 

I chuckled, too, for I thought of Mr. Roker, 
and sent the cart on again. 

At the end of the village, in a dark tunnel 
made by a double row of overhanging maples, 
the sharp ring of a bicycle bell just ahead sent 
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the horse swerving into the ditch at the side, 
almost hurling me from the seat. 

" Ho, there, Middleton," I cried, recogniz- 
ing the voice of the angry bicyclist, who was 
gathering himself together in the ditch at the 
other side the road. ** Why don't you carry a 
light ? " 

** I thought I'd be home before dark. I 
should have, had I not decided to run up here 
for a few minutes for a call." 

** The Doctor's, I suppose, eh ? " said I. 
'* Fine time. IVe just come from there and 
left a clear field." 

And I urged the horse ahead once more. 



Chapter VI. 



COUSIN JOE had arrived with the mail. 
We were lounging on the veranda after 
luncheon when he stepped up. To Mid- 
dleton he handed a square envelope. I had seen 
that same blue-tinted note paper before at the 
club, so I expected that Tom would open it with 
avidity. Instead, he held it carelessly by one 
corner, and wriggled it critically before his 
eyes, and frowned. He dropped it unopened 
on the table at his side and sent a quick suc- 
cession of smoke rings rolling out on the list- 
less air. 

A fat, portentous-looking letter fell to Marcy, 

and he lost no time in attacking it. He spent 

some ten minutes arranging the pages in their 

proper order and deciphering the writing. 

where it went both ways on the paper. When 

he had finished he tossed it aside, leaned back 

" on two legs of his chair, threw out his chest 

and exclaimed, ** I say, confound it ! " 

" Indeed,'* said I. '' And why ? " 

" It's Aunt Katherine all over again," he 

answered. ** She means so well, too. She 
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took me seriously when I wrote to her in Paris 
about my plans for the summer and said that 
I hoped she would come up and help me 
on the farm. She's coming. According to 
the way I work out this letter she got back 
from Europe sooner than she expected. In 
August she will open her house in Lenox, and 
she wants me to take care of her for the last 
two weeks in July — all she can possibly spare 
me, she says — ^and she will bring up three girls 
who seem, according to her, to be dying of 
anxiety to see how her farmers are getting 
along." 

Middleton, as though by a sudden thought, 
seized the blue note and tore it open and read 
it. When he had finished, it fell from his 
hands and he whistled a long, low note. 

** I can't understand it at all,** said Arthur. 
" Why such an old butterfly as Aunt Kather- 
ine Henry, who is not happy unless she is 
gadding around at luncheons and dinners, 
should want to bury herself for two long weeks 
on an out-of-the-way farm, is beyond my com- 
prehension." 

" Now, Arthur," said Cousin Joe, looking up 
from the county paper, ** you ceety men alius 
talks as if you was the hull thing. Marcyville 
ain't no more out-of-the-way than New York, 
nor never was. It all depends on the stand- 
point from whence you view it. But aside 
from that, don't you s'posin' that that Aunt Kate 
of yours is wonderin' what in the name of all 
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Palestine and part of the Roman Empire you 
are puttin' in a hull summer in such an out- 
of-the-way-place for ? Why in the name o' all 
the nations, when you can live where you hears 
good preachin* every Sunday, and has the cir- 
cus, and the theayters, and bridges, and so many 
such like things to see, why in all the nations, 
I ask myself, why are you wastin' your val'able 
time a-farmin' ? " 

The little man bent his head to one side, 
drew his chin close to his neck and looked 
quizzically over the top of his glasses at his 
host. 

" She knows I'm tired of formality and just 
ran up here for a change," said Arthur. 
There was a lack of confidence in his tone. 

** Mebbe that's what she wants," said Cousin 
Joe. "And she couldn't 'a* chose a better 
place or a better time. She'll git here jest two 
days before the picnic at Blue Bottle Springs. 
And as for the girls, why if you young uns is 
so dead bashful like, we old uns'll show 'em a 
time, now won't we, Hume ? " 

" That depends on who is coming," I an- 
swered, with a glance of inquiry at the crum- 
pled letter at Marcy's feet. 

" Well, there's my cousin, Anne Henry," he 
answered. ** She's a nice enough little thing, 
but rather young and boisterous. Then there 
is her cousin, Olivia Landreth." 

The light was beginning to break on the 
strange desire of Mrs. Henry for two weeks o£ 
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absolute quiet. Olivia is her niece, and it had 
been much mooted during the preceding 
winter that the good woman was desirous of 
keeping Arthur's money as much in the family 
as possible. What better way than for him to 
marry this faultless girl ? Several times the 
young man had seemed on the point of suc- 
cumbing to his aunt's will, but in every in- 
stance, for some unaccountable reason and 
much to the good lady's trepidation, he had 
suddenly broken away. Here again was her 
chance. And then Mrs. Henry not only loved 
her niece but supported her. 

*' Olivia Landreth," said I. "A charming 
girl. Arthur, you are an ingrate to growl when 
you have such good luck." 

** For a dance she is hard to beat, I admit, 
but she is too polished for real life. Aunt 
Katherine has spared no pains to finish that 
girl. Why, she is so smooth and perfect in 
her manner, so calm and correct in her con- 
versation, so properly versed in art, literature 
and music, that in her presence I feel myself 
a perfect boor. There is not a single rough 
point about her for an ordinary man like me 
to catch hold of and cling to." 

** You might leave her to Cousin Joe's care,'* 
I suggested. 

" I jedge from your description she'd be a 
good argyer," said that individual. ** But is 
she the only one ? You sayd they was three." 

" The third," said Middleton, '' is — -" 
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He held up the blue envelope and smiled 
grimly. 

** At least you should rejoice at this," said I, 
rising and stepping toward him. ** Let me 
congratulate you." 

He waved aside my proffered hand, and 
springing to his feet began pacing up and 
down the veranda. 

Marcy eyed him in amazement. " You are 
right, Tom," he said. " Betty Whitely is com- 
ing. She was the third Aunt Kate mentioned, 
but I refrained from saying anything, as I sus- 
pected the blue paper. I congratulate you." 

Tom growled. I dropped back into my 
chair. He growled again. By a common im- 
pulse Arthur, Cousin Joe and I became deeply 
interested in newspapers. Thus neglected he 
gave a few spasmodic grunts and fell to pacing 
briskly to and fro. 

Suddenly he stopped in front of Cousin Joe 
and cried, " Well, what are you laughing at ? " 

" Not at you," was the little man's mild reply. 

" He's not posted on your affairs, Tom," said 
I soothingly. 

This conduct puzzled me. Here was the 
girl to whom he had been steadily devoted for 
years, and who, according to common report, 
had flirted with him continually for some twenty 
months to jilt him in the end, by a sudden 
freakish change of mind coming to spend a fort- 
night in the same house with him under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly conducive to a renewal 
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of the siege. And he was angry about it. I 
deemed it well to change the subject. 

'* Tell us, Cousin Joe, what amuses you so." 
** McMack," replied the little man, waving 
the paper. **This is his weekly, the Ray- 
mondstown Independent. Now mind this 
here piece in the locals." He pushed his 
spectacles up on his nose and hiding his face 
from us by the sheet stretched at full length, 
he read slowly : * " With our wife we were 
guests of honor at a dinner given last week at 
the home of Elisha Marcy of Marcyville. A 
number of leading legal lights and agricultur- 
ists, as well as representatives of the fair sex, 
adorned the board, which groaned under a 
weight of good things which would have made 
the mouths of the Olympic gods turn green 
with envy. Everything went smoothly except 
that our wife suffered for several days succeed- 
ing with a severe indisposition, probably due 
to the oppressive weather. Among the guests 
were three young men from New York City, 
John Hume, A. Marcy and T. Middleton, who 
are spending the summer in our midst. By 
the way, we were led to believe from what we 
saw at the dinner-table and around the piano 
afterwards, that the little bird was right when 
it whispered in our ear that one of the county's 
most brilliant young barristers is about to lead 
to the altar one of the valley's most entertain- 
ing young ladies, the daughter of a certain 
doctor, but our lips are sealed.' " 
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" They ought to be sealed," cried Marcy, 
springing from his chair and then sitting down 
on the table so hard that it creaked. ** If I 
thought for a minute that they were going 
to spread any more foolish reports like that, 
by Jove, Fd go to Raymondstown and seal 'em 
myself." 

** The thing is impossible," said Middleton, 
as he returned to his chair and lighted his third 
cigar for the afternoon. ** She marry that 
pompous Roker! Why, that girl could give 
cards to ninety per cent, of those I know in 
town." 

" Why do you persist in treating Maria Mc- 
intosh as though she were some wild flower ? " 
I asked. " She was cultivated in Philadelphia, 
you know." 

" 111 bet she doesn't take Roker, anyway," 
cried Marcy, kicking over a chair to add em- 
phasis to his declaration. 

** She might go farther and do a heap worse," 
said Cousin Joe. ** He's a fine lawyer, one of 
the best, and they say he makes over a thou- 
sand dollars a year. I can't abide the man, 
though, and he knows it. He used to belong 
to the Kishikoquillas literYy society 'fore he 
moved from Marcyville to Raymondstown and 
become big-feelin'. Years ago I debated agin 
him on * resawlved the world has derived more 
benefit from music than from paintin'.' He 
advanced the ridiculous argyment " 

" See here," interrupted Middleton, " if you 
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give us that debate in full I shall go mad. All 
last night I was separating and collecting and 
arranging in proper order your arguments for 
and against on * resolved that George Washing- 
ton was greater than Abraham Lincoln.' I 
couldn't sleep." 

** But I was goin' to give you my reasons why 
Maria was to marry John Roker instead of 
some ceety dude/* expostulated the little 
man. 

** And I can give the young woman's own 
reason why she will not," said I. 

** Why ? " cried Marcy and Middleton to- 
gether. 

'' She has an ideal, and just last Tuesday 
night she described him to me." 

** Um ! that's interesting," said Arthur. 
"Now I wonder what kind of an ideal a girl 
of her bringing-up would have ? " 

** Most women do have strange ideals," Mid- 
dleton remarked nonchalantly, fingering the 
blue note which he had picked up again. ** I 
suppose a girl like Maria Mcintosh fancies a 
tall chap with piercing eyes and dark, flowing 
hair and all that, eh, Hume ? " 

** No," I answered. ** She said that her ideal 
was a tall man." Here Marcy beat a devil- 
may-care tattoo on the table and looked at the 
ceiling in a vain effort to appear unconscious, 
while Middleton nodded his head as though it 
was just what he had expected. Tom is of 
medium height. 
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" He must have light hair,'* I went on. 

** Any particular reason for light ? " asked 
Marcy. His is black. 

" She says it doesn't show so much after 
three days without a shave/' I replied. 

** Oh, that's a minor matter," said Arthur. 

** I don't know about that," Cousin Joe in- 
terposed. ** When I was young I was atearer 
among the weemen, and I'm naturally light." 

'* Very," Middleton growled. ** But con- 
tinue, John." 

" She said her ideal is not one of the big, 
strong brutes that find favor in the eyes of so 
many women. Mere brawn is cheap. What 
she looks for in a man is mind. She loves 
poetry and music. A man to interest her must 
be at least a poet and musician." 

" Well, she never talks to me of anything 
but fishing," Marcy blurted out. 

" And hunting," cried Middleton. 

" And horses," said Marcy. 

" And golf." 

** In other words, she placed you on a level 
with the veterinary surgeon and the caddy," 
said I. 

** What does she talk of to you ? " snapped 
Middleton. 

** Trivial matters. You must remember I've 
hardly seen the young woman. But that's her 
ideal." 

Picking up a paper, I began reading. 

"One thing is sure," said Marcy, after a 
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silence lasting some minutes, " it can't be 
Roker/* 

" Never Roker/' Tom exclaimed. 

** Yet he's by no means a bad looking chap," 
said Arthur. ** He's sort of Websterian in the 
cut of his face and rather built for a statesman. 
Takes himself seriously, very seriously. Then 
there's no accounting for taste, particularly 
when there is a limited variety to eat." 

** In other words," said I, looking up from 
my paper, ** you think John Roker a possibility 
after all." 

'* Look at ninety per cent, of the women you 
know and think what freaks they take for worst 
or better. Would you marry *em ? " Marcy 
shook a finger at me and repeated with great 
earnestness, ** Now think, would you ? " 

** My dear fellow," I answered, " you must re- 
member that we see simply a plain man, gen- 
erally no handsomer nor smarter than ourselves. 
The woman sees first, a man who loves her 
and is going to die for her if she turns him 
away, which is in itself a terrible responsibil- 
ity for her ; second, she sees a man who is 
willing to leave the sure comforts of his father's 
roof, or his own bachelor apartments, to work 
and slave that she may have a home about 
one-fourth the size of the one she has been 
brought up in ; third, she sees a man who " 

" I know— I know, but I can't understand it 
all," Arthur cried, slipping off the table to his 
feet. He walked to the door and there paused, 
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facing us. '^ But one thing is sure, and that 
is for the present Aunt Katherine and her 
wards would be rather in the way. I am go- 
ing to write her that we are so busy getting in 
our wheat, perhaps it would be better if they 
postponed their visit, for if they came now we 
should be so much occupied in the fields we 
could see little of them.** 

He turned into the house, whistling a melan- 
choly air as he went. 

"You going too. Cousin Joe?" I asked, 
noticing that the little man had arisen and was 
carefully folding his paper. 

" Yes,** he replied cheerfully. " You boys*ll 
have to fight it out among yourselves. You 
are away above and beyond me. I can't jest 
catch up with you. Firstly, what difference 
is it to you if the leetle bird did happen to git 
it right when it whispered in the ear of our 
esteemed contemporary of the Independent ? 
Secondly, why wouldn*t it be a mighty good 
thing, most a mighty good thing, for a girl 
who*ll never inherit nawthin* but a few bait- 
pails and hammerless shot-guns, to hitch up 
with a risin* lawyer with an income of one thou- 
sand dollars a year ? Thirdly, don't you uns 
know that all weemen has their ideals, more 
or less, and that the average life of a first class 
bouncin', healthy ideal is jest about six months 
— after that they dies from lack o' nourishment. 
Fve knowd ole Doc Mcintosh ever since I 
was knee high to a grasshopper, and I believe 
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they ain't at heart a better man in this valley, 
but if a physician is goin' to spend three- 
fourths of his workin' hours fishin' and will 
forgit to send out bills for the other fourth, 
then it seems to me all his feelin* friends 
should rejoice to see him add a growin' law 
business to his practice. So Fm goin\" 

Tom and I watched his retreating figure in 
silence until it had disappeared among the 
orchard trees. Then we faced each other. 
Middleton arose and going to the window 
peered in at Marcy in the library, hard at work 
writing to his aunt. He quickly returned and 
drew a chair close to mine. 

** Hume," he began in a low voice, ** I've 
made a fool of myself." 

"I've no doubt of it— from the way you 
speak," said I. ** But what about now ? " 

"Have you noticed?" he replied, looking 
wise and pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the library and nodding his 
head in the direction of the village. 

** I have, but what of it ? " was my answer. 

** Did you ever see such a sentimental 
fellow ? " 

The thumb again pointed indoors. 

" Oh, yes," I replied carelessly. 

" Well, don't you think there is danger in a 
pretty, clever girl like that ? " He nodded his 
head toward th6 village. 

" What do you call danger ?" I inquired. 

** Why, he would be making a great mistake, 
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a fellow with all his chances, to go after a poor 
country doctor's daughter." 

** If there is no likelihood of her taking him, 
certainly,'* said I. 

Middleton lighted his fourth cigar and began 
pacing up and down the veranda. 

** You don't take the view of it I thought you 
would," he said. 

" I have not expressed any views," said I. 

" Well — er — this Aunt Kate business, you 
know," Tom sank again into his chair and after 
nearly every word took a long puff. ** This 
Aunt Kate business— I think it may be kind 
of my fault." 

"Yours?" I cried. There was in Mid- 
dleton 's manner a suggestion of a mystery 
somewhere, of a desire to make a confession. 

** Yes," he stammered. ** I meant it for the 
best, though. Now it hits back at me worse 
than any one." 

** Hits back ? Come, come, man ; what are 
you talking about ? " I exclaimed. 

** It was this way," he began. " At that 
dinner I saw the way the land lay, and I made 
up my mind that if things got any liiore serious 
I would save Marcy if I could. Haven't you 
noticed, John, how he has been a bit short 
with me sometimes of late ? That is what I 
get for trying to keep him from trouble. It 
seemed that the easiest way would be to go 
right in myself and cut him out, with no 
serious intentions, of course. Well, that's 
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what Fve been doing— biking over there to 
the village nearly every night, when Fd rather 
by far have smoked with you, and sitting in that 
uncomfortable doctor's office, bearing Marcy's 
scowls, being my sweetest to the girl and try- 
ing to keep peace with that man Roker. But 
I couldn't make any headway, Hume. I saw 
that one night when she left Roker and my- 
self sitting discussing politics while she took 
him out to look at some constellation in the 
heavens that he had never seen before, though 
they have been shining over his head for 
twenty-five years. As a last resort, I thought 
of his aunt. If she only knew, we might save 
him. I wrote a jocular letter to my sister, 
in which I spoke of the paragon we discovered 
and intimated that Arthur was making a great 
success of it. Of course she confided it all to 
her dear friend Anne Henry, and that young 
woman told her mother, and you know Aunt 
Kate well enough to figure out the rest your- 
self." 

" I can't see now what all the fuss is about," 
said I. " Your plan has certainly worked 
well." 

" But I never dreamed Mrs. Henry would 
bring Betty Whitely liere," said Middleton 
ruefully. 

"And you never dreamed Betty Whitely 
would come, knowing you were here." 

" Yes." 

"The state of that young woman's mind 
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looks auspicious. I should think that you 
would be glad." 

" Is there anything less to be depended on 
than a woman ? Two months ago that girl 
could not endure the sight of me in the same 
house. Now " 

" It would seem as though sometimes men, 
too, change their minds rather suddenly," I 
said. " It is plain that under no circumstances 
does Marcy want any visitors at present. It is 
equally evident that for some reason you are of 
the same mind. Go join him there, and help 
him undo the work that you have done ; help 
him hoodwink those poor, blind, fickle women 
with some tale of heavy harvests and a house 
already crowded. For me, Fm going to take 
my evening stroll and to try to forget your 
petty scheming." 



Chapter VIL 



THE spirits were abroad in the woods. Sit- 
ting on a stump at the fork of the old lum- 
ber road, I could hear them all about me. 
The sun was setting, and looking up the wooded 
slope to where the ridge broke and fell away 
into the valley, I could see the red glow off 
in the west. The dry leaves rattled under the 
tread of ghostly feet, the laurels crackled under 
the pressure of unseen hands, and from the 
tree-tops the playful genii were hurling bits of 
twigs and bark. Before me, at the foot of the 
incline, lay the dead pond that seemed to have 
taken to itself all the ill humors of the woods, 
and to have cut itself off from the sweetness 
around it by an impenetrable barrier of reeds 
and thorns. But at times even its still, black 
surface would be broken by a ripple, starting 
in a spot of silver light and sweeping away in 
an ever widening silver ring that would disap- 
pear in the ooze of the banks. A melancholy 
frog at intervals lifted his head above the water 
and emitted a hoarse, wailing croak, as of one 

pleading for the sound of a kindred voice. 
io8 
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Poor, lonely batrachian ! The only answer 
he gets is the burr of a woodpecker high up on 
the hill, for how with his dull ears and duller 
brain can he hear the spirits of the woods dart- 
ing about, stirring the leaves, rattling the bushes, 
chasing from limb to limb the few venture- 
some birds that have remained abroad. 

It was a favorite stroll of mine of an evening, 
from the house past the orchard to the hills. 
A narrow road, once used by lumbermen, leads 
to a deep indentation in the ridge through 
which is had an entrance to the wooded pocket 
beyond. Standing at the point where the 
road turns and begins its descent, one looks out 
over the rolling valley with its wall of moun- 
tains to the north and west, over its checkered 
sweep of fields, yellow, brown and green, dotted 
here and there with red and white farm build- 
ings, a half score of steeples showing where 
Raymondstown lies in the foot-hills seven miles 
away, at the bottom of the long slope a double 
line of tree-tops, with here and there a roof, 
marking the single street of Marcyville. To 
the other side, one turns into the primeval 
wood in which the grass-grown road seems 
but a scar of a wound made long ago. A few 
steps and this road divides, one fork pursuing 
a straight course along the side of the ridge, 
and the other winding down the hill, past the 
black pond and across the gulch. 

I sat on a stump cushioned with moss, and 
at my feet lay Rover, our adopted dog. 
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The Rovers are the John Does of the familia 
canina. Trace back the history of every bearer 
of that name, and in ninety-nine cases in ^ 
hundred it will be found that he first appeared 
gazing with a wistful, hungry eye through a 
hole in the back fence or nosing around the 
ash barrel in the area-way. Without family, 
without influence or qualification for special 
employment as pets, or guardians, or in the 
chase, they are thrown upon the world at an 
early age and compelled to work their own 
way through it. To most the struggle is hard 
and bitter, and they are swept away and lost 
in the whirlpool of dogs. A few by persever- 
ance educate themselves and win a home and 
a place in society. They endear themselves 
to man through force of character instead of 
by physical beauty or a long pedigree. A self- 
made dog, one who has forced his own way 
from the lowest walks of canine life to the 
highest, attains a certain keen insight into all 
nature and develops a breadth of mind that 
makes him a far more interesting companion 
than one born with a rib of beef in his mouth. 
So it was with Rover. He had appeared at 
Red Run Farm one hot day four years before, 
and acted so strangely that Willie Bawkis, who 
was then living at Applebaum's, concluded that 
he was mad and proceeded to shoot bird shot 
at him. The brute had retired, only to return 
again when the fusillade ceased. He had 
slipped in close enough to the sanguinary 
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Bawkis boy to bring him under the spell of 
the keen, speaking dog eye and the upraised 
paw. He was dubbed Rover, and from that 
day the farm was his home. 

We were on terms of the closest friendship 
— Rover and I. Perhaps we were drawn to 
one another by our mutual plainness. I have 
suspected at times that he saw in me the 
same kind of man that he was dog, and 
that he cherished a contempt for the type of 
Marcy or Middleton, who to be happy had 
either to be moving or talking or sleeping. 
He was a contemplative beast. His accom- 
plishments were not bounded by the narrow 
limits of the hunt or the herd or the house. 
He was a dilettante and dabbled a little in them 
all. He could point a covey, but would per- 
haps flush them at once and then go driving 
them miles over fields in what he well knew 
to be a hopeless chase, but still running and 
leaping and barking for the sheer joy of life. 
He could give tongue to a fox in a bass tone 
that would do credit to the best bred hound 
but was likely to abandon the trail at any 
moment to take up the more intellectual em- 
ployment of counting a flock of sheep. He 
could bunch a score of cattle in a forty-acre 
field, but would at once leave them to their 
own sweet wills while he raced a chipmunk 
along a worm-fence. He knew every beast on 
the farm and had a biting acquaintance with 
the pigs of our neighbors which at times wan- 
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dered our way on predatory expeditions. His 
intelligence seemed to comprehend all nature, 
and as he lay crouched at my feet, his head 
resting between his fore-paws, one eye closed, 
one ear cocked, it seemed to me that he, too, 
heard the spirits of the woods and was drink- 
ing in the balmy air at every pore. He lifted 
his head and growled. 

" Tut— tut, old man," said I, scratching his 
back with my cane. " It's nothing but the 
wind in the leaves." 

He raised himself on his fore-paws and 
peered through the bank of laurels that cut 
off the view of the upper fork of the road. 
Then he growled again and cocked both ears. 
Now I heard footfalls. 

" Down, sir. Be quiet," I said sternly, with 
a wave of my cane. Rover looked as though 
he wanted to bark, and grunted discontentedly, 
but he obeyed. 

The cackling of the geese saved Rome. 
Sometimes I think I choked off the bark of a 
dog that might have saved me. Theretofore 
I had travelled down the river of life, as the 
poets call it, with comparatively little discom- 
fort. I had shot a number of rapids but it 
seemed as though I went through them half 
asleep and was never thoroughly shaken up. 
In truth, I had been in rough water for a few 
weeks previous, but I had thought myself well 
out of it and about to glide on to smoother 
places. Instead, I was to be suddenly run 
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over a cataract, dropped into a whirlpool and 
tossed about without apparent hope of ever 
getting on to the beautiful, smooth stretches 
beyond. 

Had the dog barked he would have warned 
them. He did not, and they came strolling 
on. 

The first words I heard were Roker's. 

" Then it's that man Hume," he said with a 
touch of fierceness. 

The answer was a merry laugh. Every tree 
seemed to take it up and shake with it, and in 
the flutter of every leaf there was mockery for 
me. 

"That funny, pudgy, little Mr. Hume?" 
cried Maria. 

And then she laughed again. My first im- 
pulse had been to get up and shout so as to 
make my presence known. But now she had 
committed herself. The woods had given to 
me what was never intended for my ear. It 
were more considerate to let her pass, un- 
conscious that the funny, pudgy, little man 
was so close at hand. She would be by in a 
minute and would never know. As for me, I 
did not care what she said. She had a right 
to her opinion, and then it was a matter of no 
consequence. After all, it is one's opinion of 
one's self that should hurt most in this life. 
So I sat in quiet and tried to listen to the woods. 

How slow they moved ! 

" But, Maria," Roker expostulated, " it's one 
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of them— one I'm sure. Before they came 
you were so different, and I was fool enough 
to build air-castles. I thought that at last you 
had given up all your fine city friends to come 
back to your old home, to the companions of 
your childhood, that you had come back " 

•* Splendid, John!'* cried Maria. "Why, 
you talk as though I were a jury. Let me fix 
myself comfortably on this stump, and then 
you can go ahead. Your eloquence delights 
me. You said that I had come back to the 
friends of my childhood— now go on." 

I turned my head and could see the white 
of her dress through the leaves of the laurel. 
Roker I could only hear. 

He gave a melancholy laugh and said, " It 
is certainly trying." 

" Go on with your speech," cried Maria 
tauntingly. 

" Well, I thought that you would forget the 
gilt and tinsel of the city and learn to judge 
true worth." 

** And take you ? " exclaimed the girl. 

** I didn't mean to put it just that way," the 
lawyer stammered. 

** Go on," she commanded. 

** Maria, since we were children together I 
have worked and lived for you alone. I never 
draw a brief or make a complaint or file a 
mortgage but I think of you. It is for your 
sake that I have struggled to win fame." 

" Now, see here, John Roker, they tell me 
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that you have really an underlying stratum of 
common sense and some excellent qualities." 
Maria spoke as though she were lecturing a 
small boy. ** Drop all this sentimental non- 
sense. I have always been perfectly frank 
with you, and surely I have made it clear to 
you that you could never be anything nearer 
or dearer to me than my attorney." 

" But when you came home to stay, Maria, 
I thought I had a chance." There was a storm 
of pathos in Roker's voice that convinced me 
that he must be tearing madly at the lapels of 
his coat with both hands. " For a month I 
had you to myself, and it seemed that after all 
you might soften. Then those New York men 
came. They dazzled you, Maria ; they daz- 
zled you/' 

The clear laugh again rang through the 
woods. 

** You can laugh, Maria,** Roker went on, 
"but they have dazzled you. I soon saw that 
a hard working country lawyer had no chance 
alongside of that Marcy fellow with his pretty 
looks and his fancy clothes and his money." 

** You naturally thought I should prefer a 
new clean, million-dollar note to a hard worked 
ten-dollar bill," said Maria calmly. ~ ** In spite 
of all your fine talk you do not seem to meas- 
ure me as a woman of very high ideas. Be- 
cause you, John Roker, do not appeal to me as 
a man who satisfies my ideals is no reason why 
you should judge me as ready to sell myself." 
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** But this Marcy is good-looking, there is no 
getting around that, and— and— and " 

"And he is a nice, good sort of a fellow 
when he is sitting still and smoking his pipe 
and looking well," broke in Maria. ** But did 
you ever hear one of his enthusiastic accounts 
of a yacht race, beginning with the jockeying 
for the start and going into the details of every 
tack to the bitter end ? Did you ever hear 
him describe a golf match ? John, I tell you 
Arthur Marcy is a mighty fine fellow in many 
ways, but after all, and as a whole, he is not 
much more than a handsomely bound history 
of trivial events." 

That made me laugh to myself. Poor old 
Arthur ! How I did rather wish he were there 
to hear it. Not that I felt a bit jealous, but 
here was his real fault. He was dreadfully un- 
interesting the minute he began to talk because 
he always told things. Poor blundering idiot ! 
So he had actually given her his great story of 
the yacht race ! He would have done better 
by entertaining her with a confession regard- 
ing the oats he had sown. It certainly would 
have been less fatiguing and made him seem 
more interesting. 

Roker was not satisfied. 

" Maria, you don't know how you hurt me," 
he said, slowly and earnestly. ** Sometimes I 
nearly go mad, and I feel that if I could only 
find who it is that keeps you from me I would 
hunt him out, and— and " 
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" Probably congratulate him," said the girl 
mockingly. 

** There you are, always laughing and tri- 
fling. You think I am joking. Mark you, if 
I thought it was one of those three, and if I 
could pick the one — but how can I, when 
one night I go to your house and find that 
infernal Marcy ; next time it's the smooth, 
sneering Middleton." 

** Mr. Middleton is not sneering," exclaimed 
the girl. " He simply gives that impression 
because he thinks he is a cynic. He will get 
over it. At heart he is a good fellow." 

" It's Middleton, then," drawled the lawyer. 

And Maria laughed again, and the trees 
shook with it, and I joined in silently. 

** Never," she said. " He is a mere average 
— average brains, average looks, average in- 
come. With a man like that you have nothing 
to figure on. You can't strike a difference." 

" But you should not want to figure." 

" Don't you know, John Roker, that all the 
time a woman's husband is out of her sight she 
is figuring about him ? It is better that she com- 
pare him with himself than with some other 
man. It is well that she can take a moment 
when he was a poor, drivelling, selfish crea- 
ture and place against it the hour when he is 
all that is great and good. Even the homeliest 
man will have times when he is handsome. 
But the moderates are so commonplace — these 
tolerable creatures of tolerably good looks, tol- 
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erably good clothes, tolerable brains, tolerable 
incomes. They can neither dive nor fly, but 
keep paddling solemnly along the smooth sur- 
face, and puff, and blow, and choke at every 
little wave as though it were a mountainous 
sea.** 

" Well, I don't know anj^hing about that,'* 
blurted out Roker. ** IVe never seen Mid- 
dleton in swimming." 

" Then do persuade him to go in the river 
some time," said Maria. **0f course you will 
then understand my meaning.** 

And we all laughed again— all but Roker— 
Maria and the trees and I. Even Rover 
wagged his tail. 

" It must be that conceited, little fool, 
Hume,** cried the lawyer. 

The woods were silent now. 

** Isn*t it ?** he exclaimed. ** He is a man of 
contrasts. Surely he is plain enough in ap- 
pearance, being short and growing stout and 
florid.** 

** Exactly so,'* replied the girl. " Now in 
contrast ? ** 

'* He has nothing." 

"That*s it,** she said calmly. "Nothing. 
He is pudgy and has probably done more div- 
ing than flying.** 

She was not laughing now, but it seemed to 
me that the trees were, and in every flutter of 
the leaves I saw the wood-sprites mocking me. 
But what cared I ? What mattered it what I 
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seemed to this chit of a girl and this egotistic 
country lawyer ? 

** But, John," she went on, and her voice 
rang clearer and truer, and I leaned back and 
placed my ears against the laurel bushes so as 
not to lose a word or a tone, ** the contrast I 
have never seen. All I know is a good-hu- 
mored man, rather too short, rather too old 
and rather too pudgy, who gives me the im- 
pression of thinking himself rather too smart. 
Yet I know he has some good traits. Why, 
one night he drove all the way down to the 
village just to get Father to go out and see 
Mrs. Applebaum. He seems to do little and 
think much. Sometimes it seems to me that 
if he would wake up he might do great things, 
but he does not care. He has no one to do 
for but himself, and at times I feel that he has 
a rather poor opinion of himself.*' 

** No wonder," cried Roker, heartily. 

" You are not the man to judge, John." She 
had arisen and was moving away slowly. ** I 
never trust to appearances. I have seen times 
when you looked like a great, strong, sensible 
man, crude to be sure, but still strong and 
sensible, and then you break right down into 
a whimpering, scheming boy." 

" But, Maria " 

** Yes, I am frank, but it is all well meant, 
John. A year ago you seemed to have no am- 
bition but to work away at your profession and 
to make a mark in it. All this summer yoii 
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have been foolish and discontented, and now 
comes this silly plan of yours to go away and 
to get rich quick and drag Father with you. 
It's good of you to think of him, but I want to 
ask you to drop these schemes. Remember 
he is.too old, John. Remember, too, that where 
he goes I must go, for he would go to the end 
of the world for me. Yet when I look at you 

now *' The girl laughed gaily. ** It seems 

impossible. Still, John, please stay at home.** 

"You ask it?" said Roker. '' N oblige 
oblesse ! " 

I fancied the great, awkward creature bow- 
ing when he said that. " Noblige oblesse ! " 

** You have only to ask and it shall be done, 
Maria," he went on. "You know that. It has 
always been so. Forgive me if my wild 
schemes have annoyed you, but I have been 
blinded— mad — of late.** 

" You need not be," said the girl demurely. 
" I like those men at the Red Run Farm. 
They amuse me, every one in his way — the 
gilded, self-satisfied, handsome Arthur, the 
tolerable, good-natured Middleton, the pudgy, 
dreamy Hume. They are good friends of 
mine, and I hope they always will be." 

They were moving faster now, and had 
reached the fork, and were going toward the 
valley. I could see them both plainly, side by 
side ; Maria walking erect as ever, life in 
every step, in the poise of her head and the 
swing of her arms ; Roker with head bowed, 
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body stooped forward, hands clasped behind 
his back. 

" But how could you ever have got such a 
foolish idea in your head — especially about that 
funny, pudgy little Hume ? '* 

And she laughed again, and the trees shook 
with it. Across the dead pond rang the cry 
of a whippoorwill. They were at the head of 
the slope now, looking over the valley. She 
stopped, turned, and answered the call of the 
melancholy bird, whistling it full and clear. 



A pudgy, little man ! Of all things in the 
world the worst to be ! I have never con- 
sidered myself such. True, I have tendencies 
that way, but this is the first time I have ever 
heard myself so classed. My friends tell me 
I am rather short, and occasionally I hear that 
I look stouter than I did last year, but it remains 
for this girl to recklessly call me little and 
pudgy. What care I for her opinion ? 

**I like them all," she says. "They are my 
friends." 

Yhat is all I ask. It is all I wish to be. 
Still, I feel that she has shut me out from 
something. I would rather she called me a 
villain and a brute, for about them there is 
something virile. Woman can love a brute 
more every time she forgives him ; a pudgy, 
little man she can simply marry. 

** I have never seen the contrast," she says. 
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" I have never shown it to her," I say to 
myself. 

** He must be strong and brave and hand- 
some," she said that night on the porch. " You 
may see a bootblack, but I shall see a 
Crichton." 

Why not see a Crichton instead of a funny, 
pudgy, little man ? Surely, the situation is not 
so bad after all. 

** Sometimes I think if he would only wake 
up he might do great things," she says. 

Sometimes she has been thinking of the 
funny, pudgy man. A strange creature for a 
girl to waste time thinking on. 

" Eh, Rover, old boy," I say, patting his 
back with my cane, ** suppose we start in being 
noble, just to prove that she is wrong." 

The woods are dark now. Just the dim out- 
line of the road is visible, leading up to where 
a break in the trees shows the gray of the sky. 
I follow it slowly, with the dog at my heels. 
The shadows are creeping over the valley as I 
go down the long slope. I turn into our lane 
and soon am home again. A short word to 
Marcy and Middleton, who are on the veranda, 
smoking, and I pass on to the dining-room. 
There I pause and puzzle it all out again. 

** He lives for himself. If only he'd wake 
up. Somewhere in him there is a strain of 
nobility." 

I open the sideboard and take out five boxes. 
How good they smell, with row on row of fine^ 
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fat perfectos locked away in their covering of 
tin foil. Can I not have one more before I 
perform my first act of self-sacrifice in many 
years ? There is in me but a dim idea that I 
am benefiting anybody, but I want to do some- 
thing noble, something that shows strength of 
will, and then I am doing it for her sake. 
I run out on the veranda and toss the whole 
five hundred on the table before my astonished 
comrades. 

"They are yours," I say with a sigh. 
" Please take 'em away." 

"Ours," cries Middleton. "Why, Jack, 
what's wrong ?" 

"Nothing," I answer, nonchalantly. "I've 
just stopped smoking. You can have the 
whole lot, only take 'em away." 

" This looks queer," says Marcy. 

" It is queer," I exclaim. " The whole thing 
is queer." 



Chapter Fill. 



HALF an hour was spent the next morning 
inducing Marcy to give back my cigars. 
I lighted one of them and slipped away 
to a favorite retreat of mine in the orchard, the 
green-room, as I called it. From the trunk of 
a fine old bearer of pippins to the end of a 
long bough I had slung a hammock. The 
weighted branches hung low on all sides, and 
the timothy and the clover grew so high as to 
almost meet them, so I had in my little den a 
soft and verdant carpet, walls of rich green 
arching into a deep green dome, with here 
and there a crevice through which from my 
resting place I could see a bit of blue sky and 
at times a gold-touched cloud. There was 
always life in the green-room, and as often as 
I went there for a quiet hour with a book I 
found a hurry and a bustle around me that 
drew my thoughts from the printed page and 
its monotonous repetition of black and white. 
There was music there. The leaves never 

ceased stirring, and the drum of the bees 
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sounded all about. A few birds were sure to 
be hobnobbing among the topmost branches, 
and not rarely a dragon-fly would drop in on 
me. either on a friendly call or in chase of 
some particularly luscious-looking insect. 1 
am sure I never asked them to visit me, and 
when they did come to the green-room I was 
dreadfully nervous until they departed. We 
used to call them ** devirs-darning-needles " 
when I was a lad, and there was a tradition 
that they delighted to attack boys and sew 
their ears shut with their long forked tails. I 
call them tails for want of a better name, for I 
have never cared to examine one of these crea- 
tures closely enough to be able to properly 
dub his many and remarkable parts. I know 
that he has large, green eyes that glitter, and 
that he shades them with spectacles, or rather 
something that looks like spectacles ; that he 
has in front what might be either the claws of 
a lobster, the horns of a cat-fish or the hands 
of a human ; that his body is long and black 
and yellow and red ; that his wings resemble 
those of a bat and that he carries an extra pair 
or two ; that most to be dreaded of all is the 
wicked, black stinger with its forked ends. I 
know well that the dragon-fly is harmless. 
Have I not seen him sitting quietly on a limb 
eying me benevolently through his goggles, 
sometimes even looking like a little old woman 
with her knitting ? I know that he is seldom 
obtrusive as far as humans are concerned and 
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that he is less to be feared than the humble 
wasp. But have I not seen the rake swinging 
carelessly along through the air, the very em- 
bodiment of deviltry ? The old tradition of 
the darning-needle still clings, and when he 
comes to the green-room I watch his every 
move with the same suppressed excitement 
that I might some bloody pirate were he to 
visit me at my home in town. 

One called this very morning. I had 
dropped my book and was fpUowing him with 
my eyes as he went winding in and out among 
the branches overhead, watching him so in- 
tently that I did not hear the footfalls without 
or the rattle of the leaves as the boughs were 
pushed aside. 

" Stedyin' agin— alius stedyin'," cried Cousin 
Joe, as he stepped through the door of the 
green-room. ** I s'pose you object to bein' 
bothered on a matter o' real, peculiarly pressin' 
importance. When you're medytatin' on 
nothin' it's unpleasant to be disturbed about 
somethin'." 

** I was meditating on something," said I, 
** but though you are going to disturb me about 
nothing, enter." 

** Nothin' ? Mighty man ! Don't you know 
I've been waitin' around since sun-up to git 
you in private and pour in your ears a tale o' 
the lowest-downest scheme as was ever hatched 
in Marcyville ! " 

He pushed through the green walls and 
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stood before me in the glory of his Sunday 
clothes. On the high, narrow head was 
perched a smoke colored derby, remarkable 
but new. The old Prince Albert had recently 
been done over and dyed, and he wore a pair of 
trousers, glistening gray, fresh from the store, 
but with their bottoms still hovering around 
the shoe-tops. Cousin Joe had found in the 
descendant of Samuel a generous patron, and 
he was living up to him. His prosperous ap- 
pearance as he stood before me added weight 
to his words, and besides his face was set in 
seriousness, so, being myself in a benevolent 
mood, I handed him a cigar and asked him to 
be seated. 

He selected a comfortable spot in the grass 
and squatted down, facing me. Having cut 
my perfecto in two and placed one half in his 
pocket for after dinner, he lighted the other, 
and then, with an elbow on each knee and the 
mutilated cigar waving between his long 
fingers, he began : ** As I sayd Fye been 
waitin' for you. Fd have gone up to the house 
and told you, but I didn't want them to know. 
That's not my modus operandi/' 

" Indeed," said I. 

" That is not my modus operandi^*' he re- 
peated a little louder, pointing the forefinger 
of his left hand at me and sighting along it as 
though it were a pistol barrel. " My modus 
operandi is different. I know a thing or two 
about women and three or four about men. 
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young ones in particular— so you bein' an old 
one, I come to you." 

" Tell me quick," said I, " or I die of old 
age." 

But Cousin Joe was in no hurry. After sev- 
eral leisurely puffs at his cigar, he proceeded : 
** Last night bein* Saturday night, the band 
played up in town, so I went down jest to hear 
the music and see the people and git the 
latest news. Now, what do you suppose the 
latest is ? " 

" Give it up," said I promptly. 

" John Roker and old Doc Mcintosh isgoin' 
to leave the valley — ^goin* a long way off — a 
very long way." 

"And Miss Mcintosh ? " I asked, quickly. 

Cousin Joe grinned. " Didn't I tell you I 
knowd a thing or two about women and three 
or four about men ? Maria ? She's likely, ain't 
she, to stay at home and let that rickety old 
pap o* hers go chasin' them golden shy- 
marys around the country with that there 
Roker ? " 

" Where are they going ? " I inquired. 

" Give it up," snapped the little man. 

" But these chimeras ? " 

" Golden shy-marys — visions o' wealth — 
dreams o* riches o* the Injies— mortgages 
lifted — new hammerless, self-cockin' shot- 
guns — quintriplet repeatin' rifles— revolvin' 
bait-cans— all them is what John Roker is 
tcmptin' that poor, run-down old Doc with. 
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It's a shame, I sais, and it otter be stopped. 
That's why I come to you/* 

Her words of last night came back to me 
now, fraught with meaning : " Where my 
father goes, I go." 

"Tell me. Cousin Joe," I asked, "where 
did you get this information ? " 

** I got it straight, straighter than a die," was 
the quick answer. " First off, it come to me 
th'oo Willie Bawkis. He got the main points 
from Squire Bellows. The Squire he got it 
right from old Mrs. Mullen who washes for 
both him and the Doc's family. Of course, 
old Mrs. Mullen she jest stumbled over it the 
way washwomen will, be keepin' her head well 
down in the tub so as it didn't show over the 
hedge when the Doc and Roker was argyin' on 
the other side. The poor old woman had no 
idee what it all meant, so she jest asked the 
Squire. Bellows he's a leetle better jedge of 
law than he is of men, so he give it to Willie 
Bawkis to see what he could make out of it, 
and Willie was workin' it over in his mind on 
the store porch when I happened along. Soon 
as I knowd what old Mrs. Mullen had heard 
I set right down there on the bench and had 
a debate all to myself. The band was a- 
blowin' music out in the middle of the square, 
and they was a sight of folks in town, but I 
never seen nor heard. I was oblivion to all 
about me, and set there alone and argyed both 
sides of the question. I give the affirmative 
9 
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and the negative a fair chance, then deliber- 
ated duly as jedge and handed down a de- 
cision for the negative.*' 

** But what was the question ? *' 

"That was easy to find. There was no 
question as to where he was goin*, for all I 
knowd was that Roker planned a long jour- 
ney somewhere to git somethin' to make him 
and the old Doc rich and happy forever after. 
I knowd he was chasin* shy-marys. The 
question was why should a solid lawyer with 
an income of over one thousand dollars per 
year go shy-mary huntin', or as I put the ques- 
tion— resawlved that John Roker's expedition is 
for the purpose of gittin* rich. Then, sais I, 
if he is goin* for good why does he drag along 
a man of eighty, a childish old doctor who 
thinks that when you wants a dollar all you 
need to do is to send out bills for ten of 'em ? " 

" Peculiar, in fact,*' said I. " But until I 
hear what old Mrs. Mullen heard I cannot 
judge well." 

"Accordin* to Mrs. Mullen the Doc was 
kind o' whinin' and objectin* about somethin'. 
He said he was gittin* old and when he died 
his dotter would git not a cent but what the 
house and lot was worth, minus the leetle 
mortgage. He see now that he'd had too good 
a time in his life and had loafed too much with 
his rod and his gun. He wanted to make up 
for it all. If John's scheme went well, in one 
winter he could gather enough to keep Maria 
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in peace ; he could come back then and go 
on huntin' and fishin* and visitin* his non- 
payin* patients. If he never come back, why 
he'd had his share of fun ; he would leave 
Maria something anyway." 

"See here, Cousin Joe," I interrupted, ** Mrs. 
Mullen not being a stenographer never in the 
world took all that down." 

" I didn't say she did," retorted the little 
man. " She recorded a few bare facts. I know 
the Doctor. I know Roker. What I sais they 
sayd is jest what they must 'a* sayd. The lawyer 
he allowed it was noble the way the Doc felt ; 
that he, too, had a deep interest in Maria's 
welfare ; part of his desire in carryin' out the 
idee of this trip was that she might thereby 
reap a harvest of blessin'. The Doc swore up 
and down how nice it was that John took such 
a big interest in him ; but then John had 
alius been one of his particular boys, for he'd 
knowd him ever since he was knee high to a 
grasshopper. The Doc would close up his 
house right now and turn over his deferred 
payment practice to the new young feller who'd 
recently been takin' care of his payin' patients 
for him— he'd do all that but for one thing. 
The one thing was Maria. She would not have 
it. The Doc was feelin' as young as ever 'cept 
for his eyes, which sometimes was so weak he 
couldn't catch the fur sight of his gun in time, 
but he could not persuade his girl to let him 
.go away such a distance for such a long time. 
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She had sayd point blank that he mustn't and 
that if he did she was goin' along. Roker al- 
lowed a woman 'ud be a terrible hamper, but 
still if Maria was so obstinate it would be better 
to take her along than not to go at all, particular 
as he jest knowd where to put his hand on a 
fortune. On the whole he thought they could 
make Maria rather comfortable for jest the one 
winter. The Doc sayd he was in favor but he 
couldn't make up his mind till he seen his 
dotter agin. John, he sayd the old man must 
think quick or they'd be too late. That was 
the substance of the conversation that happened 
to be heard by Mrs. Mullen and subsequently 
communicated to me th'oo Squire Bellows and 
Willie Bawkis." 

Cousin Joe tossed away the tiny stump of 
his cigar. I handed him another with the in- 
junction not to cut it, as there were plenty 
more where that came from. 

"You are a wise man in some ways," 
said I. 

"Some," said he blandly. "Notall. When- 
ever there is any figurin', though, any puttin' 
two and two together to git the required four, 
call on me." 

" I shall," I said. " But proceed and show 
me why you conclude that John Roker is not 
after gold." 

" This here Roker Tve knowd since he was 
a boy. He was born in Marcyville thirty year 
ago and has been friends with Maria Mcintosh 
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since she was a child. He was a bit older than 
she, but from the time she went away to Phil- 
adelphy to be raised be her aunt he had an 
eye on her. Summer after summer she's been 
comin' here and he's been hangin' around her. 
She has treated him well jest because she has 
alius knowd him. But the idee of a high-flyin' 
girl like her a-tyin* up to a long-faced country 
lawyer when she could 'a* had the pick of a town 
the size of Philadelphy— it's redic'lous. When 
her father begin goin' down hill and she made 
up her mind to come back here and stay, he 
seen his chance. He'd have her all to himself 
like. When there's only one bird in the woods 
you generally shoot at him no matter how 
scrawny he is. So Roker has all his plans laid, 
and behold up comes two ceety fellers with 
fancy clothes and nawthin* to do but set around 
and make eyes and talk about things that cost 
money. Such opposition is crushin'. John 
sees that the best way to avoid crushin* is to 
git from een under and in gittin' take the girl 
along." 

'* But what a remarkable method he uses," 
said I. 

" That's easy explained," was the reply. 
" He couldn't run off with the young woman 
bodily, for that would be agin the law. He 
knowd that if he took her father she'd follow. 
It wasn't possible to steal the old man, so he 
kind o' put a tether on him and drawed him 
gentle. When folks git to old Doc Mcintosh's 
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time of life they want big changes or nawthin', 
After youVe fished fifty year in one valley it 
ain't likely you'll want to move jest into the 
next." Cousin Joe pointed heavenward with 
his thumb. " When you're goin' to move up 
yonder in a few years you don't care much 
jest to change your county down here. John 
Roker knowd that, so he talked of a long jour- 
ney. He had heard the old man complainin' 
and worryin' about losin' all his practice and 
dyin' and leavin' his dotter in want, the way 
men alius does after they've spent their lives 
in enjoyin', and he knowd enough what to 
tether him with. He worked off money-makin* 
shy-marys. He's got the old beast roped now, 
and soon you'll see him lead him away and the 
calf will run after." 

" What for the affirmative ? " I asked. " Has 
it no case ? " 

" None." 

How simple it was ! I had not given Roker 
credit for so much cleverness. 

I had not yet met the Doctor. The few 
times I had been at his house in the day, he 
was on the river or in the woods ; the fewer 
times I had been there of an evening, he was 
away visiting patients. But I had gathered 
enough from the accounts of him to know the 
childlike character that could so easily sur- 
render itself to the will of a man like Roker ; 
to know the devotion of the father that would 
not hesitate at any danger that might bring 
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good to his child ; to know the certain youth- 
ful vigor and dash to which a suggestion of 
adventure would appeal. 

And how foolish it all was ! Here were we 
three well intentioned, rather stolid men, come 
to the country to pass a quiet summer, but 
our very presence bid fair to drive from the 
valley a rising lawyer and prospective district 
attorney, a doctor who had lived his seventy- 
five years among these hills, and his daughter. 
It seemed better that we withdraw at once and 
return to our legitimate fields of non-occupa- 
tion, the summer places of the coast. 

Yet it was so comfortable there in the ham- 
mock that it seemed I could stay forever thus, 
looking up into the restful green and listening 
to the murmur of the world about me. Down 
in the valley a church bell was ringing. A 
lark whistled in the field across the lane, and 
in the meadow at the foot of the hill, new- 
plowed for the fall sewing, a score of killdeer 
were piping. 

What business of mine was all this affair, 
anyway ? It would be best to let them go in 
peace, let Roker marry the girl, let them find 
riches and be happy ever after. Thus, also, 
great trouble might be avoided for the houses 
of Marcy and Middleton. Let Aunt Katherine 
come and bring the relenting Betty to 
walk off with the doubting Thomas, and 
the poor and worthy Olivia enshackle the 
golden Arthur. And they would be happy 
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ever after. Then I, even I, could smoke a 
cigar in peace, conscious that there was no 
girl's sake for whom I must abstain. I could 
return to my cozy rooms in town with my 
faithful Thomson and be happy. 

I heard again the laugh. ** Oh, that funny, 
pudgy, little man ! ** 

" Which of 'em is goin' to git her ? " asked 
Cousin Joe, breaking rudely into my medita- 
tion. 

" Which of who ? " said I, sharply. 

" Of them two," he replied, jerking his left 
thumb over his shoulder toward the house 
where Marcy and Middleton were lounging 
on the veranda. " I jedge they are both soft. 
There's never a night but what the one or the 
other is runnin' up to town, to store, or to 
play checkers with the Squire, or to mail a 
letter. Do you know — mebbe I'm dreamin' — 
but it do seem like they've been a leetle snappy 
at one and another of late ? " 

" Upon my word. Cousin Joe," I exclaimed, 
" you notice everything." 

" No, not everything," retorted he quickly. 
" There are some things I don't notice." 

" Strange," I said. *' What, for instance ? " 

** I don't notice, for instance, that one of 
them boys has succeeded in enrapturin' the 
young lady in question so much that the other 
has found it advisable to retire and leave a 
clear field for his rival. They are keepin' up a 
continual see-sawin' of visits. Not till they 
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stops see-sawin' can we concide which one's 
up and which down." 

*' In other words you believe she looks upon 
them with equal regard or indifference ? " 

" Exact," said Cousin Joe. ** Mark you, the 
continued act of regardin* thus is militatin' 
agin Arthur." 

** Against Arthur," I said. 

" Yes, agin Arthur ; for he is good-lookin'." 

" But that should be in his favor," I expostu- / 

lated. 

" Did you ever hear of a man entertainin' at 
first sight tender sentyments regardin' a humly 
girl?" 

" Not that I can recall now," I answered, 
hesitating. 

" Or a girl fallin' in love at first sight with a 
humly man ? " 

" No." 

" I guess not. Blind folks never falls in 
love at first sight. If the tender sentyments 
is to be inspired be the mere op3Tation of 
lookin', then there must be somethin* worth 
lookin' at. In the compytitions of the heart 
good-lookin* men is generally first sighters. If 
a girl can stand the shock of seein' a high- 
stepper, with a black mane, head well up 
without no check, a-movin' long like he owns 
the whole turnpike, if she can stand such a 
temptation she'll mostly alius pass on to some 
mejum steady traveller, plain though he be, 
that will keep in the middle of the road and 
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pull a fair size load besides. Now Arthur is a 
first-sighter — a genuine first-sighter." 

" Why, his money alone makes him a most 
desirable match/' I said. 

** But we are speakin' of compytitions of the 
heart and not of the matrimonial agencies/* 
Cousin Joe returned solemnly. " No, sir ; if 
he had a chance of winning you could bet he'd 
have won by this time. He has played his 
hand and lost." 

" And Middleton ? " said I. 

" Now there is a real decent feller," cried 
Cousin Joe. " He hasn't no vices, as fur as I 
can see, and about the same amount of virtues. 
He has a slow-goitf , well-regulated brain that 
keeps inside of his head. If there's one thing 
I'm dead set agin it's a man who has brains 
hangin' all over him like medals. Middleton 
certainly hasn't and never will have. He'll 
die just as dumb as he was born and '11 make 
life one long, sweet dream for some good woman 
who has no idees beyant a warm house in 
winter and a thousand-mile excursion ticket on 
the railroad. But for a girl like Maria Mcin- 
tosh — a girl that can set all day on a fence, her 
chin a-restin' on her hands, her eyes a-restin* 
on jest nawthin', set there jest a^lookin' and a- 
listenin'— for her, Roker or Marcy or Middle- 
ton ? Why, old Joe himself is more fetchin* 
than them." 

The little man shifted himself by his hands 
so that he sat almost beneath my feet. About 
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the corners of his mouth there lurked a bit of a 
smile, and in his eyes there was a cunning 
light that caused me to move uneasily in the 
hammock in order to avoid his gaze. 

" You see I was askin' which of 'em would 
git her," he said. " You didn't answer. I 
figure it out that neither will. So John is a 
fool to worry." 

" Surely he has no cause to worry," I re- 
peated absently. 

** No cause," cried the little man. " He has 
no cause ? Don't you s'posin' he's noticed 
how she's been kind of quiet lately ? " 

'* Indeed," I remarked. 

" Don't you s'posin' he knows somethin' is. 
wrong or he wouldn't be so dead anxious to 
git out the valley, away from the fascinations 
of fancy clothes and shiny buggies drawed be 
high steppin' horses. And mark you — some- 
thin' must be done — that's why I've come to 
you. You are old and have a leetle sense. 
This here is a case for stragedum. Them two, 
if I told 'em, would call for horses and gallop 
forth and pound Roker. You with your 
years and your wisdom can dewise other and 
surer means of circumwentin' that there big- 
feelin' lawyer. As for me, you've only to com- 
mand." 

I sat up in the hammock. 

" My command is that you keep quiet and 
don't interfere in what is neither your business 
nor mine," I said sharply. ** It is not my in- 
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tention to mix in the affairs of the Mcintosh 
family. The Doctor and his daughter are fully 
able to take care of themselves." 

Cousin Joe laughed, a merry, irrepressible 
laugh. 

" All right then," he said. " Jest let me 
have a match till I light this here segare agin, 
and I'll go." V' 

He went away, ambling through the orchard, 
singing in a high nasal tone a snatch of an 
old song about " mother and her wandering 
boy." 

I tried to forget in my novel what he had 
told me and what I felt should in no way con- 
cern me. But concern me it would. 

*' Oh, that funny, pudgy, little man ! " I 
repeated over and over, closing my eyes and 
forming again the picture I had seen in the 
woods. Roker was gone and only the girl was 
there, with her bold stride, her free carriage, 
her swinging arms. I heard the clear laugh 
ring among the trees as she repeated the words. 
Little ? Why, there are my shoes at the other 
end of the hammock, full five feet six away. 
True, I lack Marcy's inches. Pudgy ? I have 
not assumed the proportions of a McMack, but 
I fear much dining has told a bit on the rotund- 
ity of my face and frame. Suppose I were 
very little and very fat. What of it ? Would 
I be more comfortable if my feet were six 
inches further toward the hammock's end ? 
Would my dinner taste any better if it went 
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toward nourishing a long, thin body ? Not a 
whit. It matters not, therefore, if she does 
think me pudgy and little. 

** But for a girl like that— a girl that can set 
all day on a fence, with her chin a-restin' on 
her hands, her eyes a-restin' on jest nawthin', 
jest a-lookin' and a-listenin' ? " 

Did it require mere length ? Then Marcy 
would have won. Mere wealth ? Then Marcy 
would have won. Mere looks ? Then Marcy 
would have won. 

What have I ? A few thousand a year and 
no prospect of more ; a prosperous, comfort- 
able looking exterior, totally devoid of beauty ; 
a disposition kindly toward all that lives ; an 
intellect, harmless, to be sure, but rather ill 
regulated and so lacking in force that I can- 
not even forswear smoking ; a wasted past — 
Fve had a lot of pleasure wasting it ! Why, 
then, should I fear for the future ; why seek 
to complicate my life with cares for the sake, 
perhaps, of a little happiness ? How much 
better it is and wiser to dream of well cooked 
dinners and fast horses and good hands ? 
I will shake off this fit of sentimentality and 
think with all my might of some tempting 
dish of which I have partaken in the past. or 
which I hope for in the future. 

So she might leave the valley with her 
father to seek their fortune somewhere. 
Where ? I did not know nor did I care. And 
Roker, too ? Suppose by some chance she 
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should throw herself away on that pompous 
idiot, 

I arose from the hammock and moved to- 
ward the house with my hands clasped tightly 
behind my back and my head bowed as I pon- 
dered over it. 

" Where are you going, Hume ? " shouted 
Marcy from the veranda. 

I started and looked up. I had almost butted 
my head into a tree. 

" Oh ! " I exclaimed foolishly. 

"Where are you going?" he demanded 
again. 

Down in the valley the church bell was ring- 
ing. I pointed toward the village, turned into 
the path and went out the gate and up the 
lane. 

I had awakened. 



Chapter IX. 



BOTH front doors were tight closed and the 
blinds were drawn. A knock brought 
no answer. I walked back to the gate 
and then turned and surveyed the house. 

** Heigh, heigh ! ** a shrill voice sounded 
across the street. 

On the narrow stoop of a small frame dwell- 
ing sat an angular woman, dandling on her 
knees a half clad child. 

" Does ye want to see the Doctor ? " she 
asked in reply to my inquiring gaze. 

** Either the Doctor or Miss Mcintosh," 
said I. 

'* She has gone to preachin' not ten minutes 
ago. I seen her myself a " 

" Thank you," I cried, waiting to hear no 
more, but hurrying away toward the other end 
of the village where the Presbyterian church 
stood. 

I was thoroughly awake now and determined 
to act. Cousin Joe' s fears over the plot- 
ting of Mr. Roker were ridiculous. The law- 
yer was childish. All that was needed was for 
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some one to explain frankly to the girl what 
her danger was and to unfold the purpose of 
her pestiferous suitor to carry her away from 
the fascinations of his rivals. In so doing I 
was not acting on behalf of my friends but 
for the girl alone. It was a very simple matter. 
There was no reason for my hesitating when I 
reached the square and looked up the road 
that led to Red Run Farm. But I did. Some- 
how I could not rid myself of the feeling that 
I was mixing in affairs that in no way con- 
cerned me. She might think it strange. If 
she did, I should have but overstepped the 
bounds of conventionality to do my duty in 
warning her. So I went on. 

At the entrance to the church I paused 
again. They were singing, and through the 
open doors I could see her sitting at the small 
organ in the choir loft to the right of the pul- 
pit. So secure she looked, so serene, surround- 
ed by all the stolidity and materiality of Marcy- 
ville, that my picture of the forlorn, friendless 
girl, against whose happiness a brutal plot was 
hatching, faded away. It seemed a silly, idle 
dream. 

I was turning to go when a hand was laid 
upon my shoulder. 

" Now, Mr. Hume, we are glad to see you. 
Why, you are just in time for the lesson.** 

It was Elisha Marcy of Marcyville speaking. 
He seized my hand in a hard» all-embracing 
grasp and shook it and beamed. 
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" Thank you," said I meekly. 

Somehow I felt as though I had been caught 
playing hookey from Sunday school, and for a 
time the spirit departed from me and left me 
but a boy again in the power of the omnipotent, 
the omnipresent superintendent. He took 
me by the arm and led me down the aisle. 

" We did not know you were interested in 
Sabbath school work," he said. 

Elisha, always so taciturn on other subjects, 
became extremely voluble concerning religion. 
I had heard Cousin Joe remark that religion 
had opened his mouth as well as his heart, and 
the force of this came home to me as I felt 
myself being dragged along, with Mr. Marcy 
disregarding my feeble expostulations and 
pouring in my ear his eulogy of Squire Bel- 
lows. 

*' We shall put you in the adult class, Mr. 
Hume. No, no, no ; you must not go now. 
I would not for anything have you miss hearing 
the Squire teach. You will find his method 
quite equal to anything you have in your home 
church, even though we are a bit out of the 
way here in Marcyville. Why, never mind 
the fact that you haven't studied the lesson. 
In the adult class the work is more in the 
nature of a general discussion — that's the 
Squire's method. No, no, no^ — here we are. 
Squire, this is a new scholar." 

I had been accustomed to seeing the Squire 
on my visits to the village, for he was generally 
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to be found sitting on the steps of one of the 
two stores. His usual attire was an old straw 
hat with a broad brim that appeared to have 
been eaten away in parts, a white shirt, " biled " 
as he called it, generally spotless on Monday 
and always stiff and uncomfortable looking 
though unadorned by a collar, a pair of heavy 
black broadcloth trousers, and sometimes boots 
or shoes, so I was surprised as I confronted him 
now. His sense of dignity as teacher of the 
adult class seemed to have changed his whole 
aspect as well as his clothes. His shock of red 
hair was divided in the middle and the wet 
ends showed that an effort had been made to 
part it. His round face, usually so placid and 
vacant, except when bending over a checker- 
board on the store counter, now was deep 
lined with thought. A great, high collar 
with a large, black bow enveloped his neck. 
He wore a loose, blue linen coat with narrow, 
white stripes, and the sleeves were of such 
length as to almost hide his hands. 

When Elisha Marcy spoke and I faced the 
adult class the Squire turned and threw back 
his head so as to bring me in line with his 
spectacles, which were caught on the end of his 
nose. He gave me an intense look. Having 
surveyed me from head to foot he smiled kind- 
ly and said, " Oh— ah, Mr. Hume." 

From the Squire my eyes wandered down 
the double line of my fellow scholars, for the 
»dult class filled two pews. There were about 
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ten women ranging in age from fifty to eighty- 
five, some small and wizened, others fat and 
placid looking, all continually fanning. A 
few pews back, alone, sat young Johnson 
Marcy, the only man in the class, and of his 
membership I should have had no indication had 
he not later answered questions at long range. 

I made a bow in general greeting. The 
class smiled and quickly lost itself in the ex- 
amination of the lesson paper, while I slipped 
into a vacant place at the end of the seat, next 
to Mrs. Elisha Marcy of Marcyville. She said 
that it was good of me to come and that I was 
very fortunate as the Squire was just begin- 
ning. 

A very terrible person the old man seemed 
now, so different from my friend of the store 
whom I had so often chaffed over politics and 
checkers. He had a pew to himself and for a 
few moments paced up and down its narrow 
confines like a caged animal. Suddenly he 
stopped and faced us, shot forward his head, 
turned up his nose and brought me in the 
visual range of his great, staring spectacles. 

** Mr. Hume," he said, " will you repeat the 
golden text ? '* 

I was being crushed beneath an avalanche 
of years. One ages so gradually as not to notice 
the weights Time keeps piling up to squeeze 
out the life at last. It was twenty-five years 
since I had learned a golden text. I had al- 
most forgotten that such a thing existed. Now 
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I went madly groping around the shadowy 
past in search of one. There was silence all 
about me. It seemed that the steady, monot- 
onous Sunday school buzz had stopped and that 
from the infant class to the adults one and all 
were listening to hear me. The Squire had 
straightened up and fixed his eyes on the ceil- 
ing, turned his right ear toward me and placed 
his hand there for a trumpet. 

The golden text ! Computing on the basis 
of fifty-two Sundays to a year, and figuring that 
I had gone to Sunday school at the early age 
of four and continued a regular attendant until 
I was fourteen, I had committed to memory 
some five hundred and twenty of them. And 
now when I really had use for one I could not 
remember it ! 

I was about to beg to be excused from active 
participation in the lesson when the Squire's 
head shot toward me again and he repeated a 
little louder : " Mr. Hume, will you recite the 
golden text— the golden text." 

Mrs. Elisha Marcy had always been a fa- 
vorite of mine, for she was a sensible, whole- 
souled woman. Now I could almost have 
worshiped her. She pushed toward me a 
pamphlet and with one finger pointed to a bit 
of print enclosed in a wreath. 

" There, read that," she said in an under- 
tone. 

I read : " And Mephibosheth had a young 
son whose name was Micha. And all that 
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dwelt in the house of Ziba were servants to 
Mephibosheth." 

Somehow when I finished I felt that I must 
have made a dreadful mistake. Mrs. Elisha 
Marcy got a side glance from me to see if she 
looked capable of treachery and could even 
now be laughing. No. The Sunday school 
was buzzing away as merrily as ever. The 
Squire was thoughtfully eying the ceiling. The 
adults were all intent on their lesson papers. 

I leaned toward my neighbor and whispered, 
" I haven't studied the lesson for to-day. 
What is the Squire's method ? " 

Before she could reply the lightning had 
struck next me. The Squire's head was lowered 
again and he had Mrs. Elisha in the baleful 
influence of his eyes. It did not seem to worry 
that good woman. She just fanned and looked 
back. 

" Now, Mrs. Marcy," asked the Squire, " what 
did King David do ? " 

I was less interested in the doings of David 
than in those of Mrs. Marcy, and I watched 
and was rewarded. I discovered the method 
and henceforth, steeled for the combat, I could 
meet the Squire. 

Mrs. Marcy took the top of her palm-leaf fan 
in her teeth and bent the handle down so that 
its tip touched the lesson paper she held in her 
hand. Where it touched there was a column 
marked ** Questions." The first question was 
" What did King David do ? " The good 
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woman was unperturbed. The Squire was 
watching the ceiling and his ear was directed 
her way. It seemed that any second might 
bring him down again. The point of the fan 
moved slowly across the paper to where the 
lesson for the day was printed, and rested on 
the first verse. 

" And the King said unto him, where is he," 
answered Mrs. Marcy. 

Then she went on fanning. The Squire's 
head swung up and down a few moments as 
though he had lost control of it. Gradually it 
came to rest. 

"Now, Mrs. Yeller?" 

Mrs. Yeller, next but one to me, a little, wiz- 
ened woman, quickly lifted her paper until it 
almost touched her nose. 

** You may tell us what next occurred." 

Mrs. Yeller's lips moved convulsively as she 
started on a private investigation of the verse. 
Then she read aloud : ** And Z-i-b-a, Ziba, 
said unto the King, behold he is in the house 
of M-a-c-h-i-r, Masher, the son." 

" No, no, no," cried the Squire. ** That is 
enough, enough Mrs. Yeller. You have an- 
swered the question." 

The old woman dropped her lesson paper 
with a promptness that told plainly that if the 
Squire was satisfied, she was thoroughly so. 

" Who was Machir ? " 

The question was directed at a pupil who 
sat at the distant end of the pew in front of me. 
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The Squire had leaned her way and was eying 
her intently. She answered with a smile. 

"Who, who was Machir, Mrs. Hoggenberg?" 
shouted the old man. 

Mrs. Hoggenberg leaned toward the woman 
next her and inquired in a loud whisper, 
** What was his question ?" 

Her hand went to her ear and the other 
replied in a suppressed rumble, " Who was 
Masher ? *' 

** Oh ! " said Mrs. Hoggenberg. The Squire 
looked at the ceiling while the old lady pe- 
rused her paper. She found who Machir was, 
and shouted it at her teacher : " The son of 
Ammiel in Lo-de-bar." 

** And what did the King then do ? " 

The old man had raised himself on tiptoe 
and was looking away over our heads. I 
turned. Young Johnson Marcy in his lone 
seat two pews back was fumbling with his 
lesson paper in a nervous way that made me 
suspect that he had been caught napping. 

" He bowed himself and said '* 

" No, no, no, Johnson ; you are getting 
ahead of us,'' cried the Squire. 

Good Mrs. Marcy, ever willing to help the 
halt and the blind, turned and whispered, 
" Fifth, fifth." 

" Oh," murmured Johnson. ** Then King 
David sent and fetched him out of the house 
of Machir, the son of Ammiel from Lo-de-bar." 

*• Better," cried the Squire. 
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Having awakened the wool-gathering John- 
son, he returned from his predator}^ expedition 
on the outlying pews to take up the regular 
order. To Mrs. Hoggenberg's neighbor it fell 
to explain that Mephibosheth, the son of 
Jonathan, the son of Saul, came into David's 
presence and fell upon his face. Next came 
Mrs. Johnson Marcy's turn, and she stopped 
fanning and stood ready. 

" What did David then say ? " 

" He said, ' Mephibosheth.' " 

Mrs. Johnson Marcy resumed her fanning. 

The Squire executed a half turn to the right 
and cried, ** Now, Mrs. Miller." 

Mrs. Miller, a very short and fat person, had 
just been engaged in a deep whisper with the 
neighbor on her left hand. She abandoned 
her confidences to meet the query. 

** What did Mephibosheth then do ?" 

" He answered, * Behold thy servant.' " 

Dropping her paper, Mrs. Miller turned to 
resume the thread of her whispering and her 
quondam confidante ignored her completely 
and sat with eyes fixed on the lesson pam- 
phlet. 

" What did the King then do, Miss Spade ?" 

" And King David said unto him, * Fear not/ " 

** And why did King David say * Fear not,' 
Mr. Hume?" 

The Squire's eyes were fastened on me again 
through the big spectacles, but I never 
flinched. I knew his method now and calmly 
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read, " For I will surely show them kindness for 
their father's sake and will restore " 

The old man slapped his fat hand on the pew 
and cried, " There, there, you are getting 
ahead too far." 

I stopped and gave him an opportunity to 
propound to Mrs. Elisha, ** What else did he 
promise ? " 

The good woman had mislaid her specta- 
cles and a long delay followed. My attention 
was divided between the thoughtful attitude 
of the Squire and the gradual resumption of 
relations between those two venerable pupils, 
Miss Spade and Mrs. Miller. By the time we 
had heard from Mrs. Elisha what else David 
promised these two had entirely usurped my 
interest. 

The spinster placed the forefinger of her 
left hand against the left side of her nose and 
seemingly pushed her head toward her neigh- 
bor. Then she whispered, ** Caroline.'' 

Mrs. Miller laid the forefinger of her right 
hand against the right side of her nose and 
moved her head closer to that of her friend. 

" As I was sayin', Caroline, when the Squire 
interrupted, the Doctor is crazy to go." 

Leaning forward a bit to look down the line 
of adults and see how the questions were met, I 
caught this remark, and I stayed as I was, ap- 
parently eagerly watching the course of the 
lesson, in reality listening to the gossip of these 
two worthies. 
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What they had to say concerned me and 
mine. I fenced myself behind this excuse in 
defending myself against the self-accusation 
of eavesdropping. Mine ? I had looked her 
way a hundred times and she had completely 
ignored my presence. Had she given signs 
of studied indifference I should not have cared, 
for where a woman takes the trouble to dissem- 
ble, she has something to hide. What they 
were saying concerned me alone, then. 

** I can*t understand, Rebecker, why she don't 
go just for the trip," said Mrs. Miller, empha- 
sizing her remark by striking her nose with her 
finger. ** Think of the excursion ! *' 

** That's just what I was a-figurin' on, Car- 
oline. Think of the trip ! So I says, says I, 
* Maria, it*s an opportunity to see the country 
youll alius regret havin' missed. I'm an old 
woman,' I says, * but if ever I have a chancet 
to go west you can figure on me takin' it.' " 

" They say Willie Bawkis has got the idee, 
too," said Mrs. Miller. ** My man told me that 
just last night Willie was allowin' around the 
store that he'd like first rate to go git some gold 
if it wasn't so fur." 

"Now, Caroline, you doesn't s'pose them 
folks would be bothered luggin' along a great 
big eater like Willie Bawkis, do you ? Him go ? 
Why he alius allows he's goin* to do everything 
anybody else does, just so as to be bigitive. 
Maria, she tries hard to give the idee nobody 
is goin'. She said fiat she wasn't, and that fur 
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as she knowd the Doctor would stay home, too, 
and let John Roker take the trip alone. * But, 
Maria,' I says, says I, * think of your father. 
Think what a trip it 'ud be for him. Why, 
the Centennial ain't in it with sech opportuni- 
ties.* She just laughed, Caroline, and lowed 
it was only gossip anyway, for if Mr. Roker 
went to the Klondike " 

To the Klondike ! So Cousin Joe was right. 
" When you are soon to move up yonder you 
don't care only to change your county here." 
Now it was easy to see the whole of Mr. Roker's 
scheme, and it was plain that it was one that 
might be readily carried out. The Klondike 
meant gold. The Doctor in his old age was 
having a few misgivings about the future of his 
daughter. As long as he lived she would have 
a home. But after that ? Here was a way to 
make up for the waste of the past. One winter 
in the new Eldorado, and riches for Maria ! 
Then think of the adventure. On Mr. Roker's 
part there was the well grounded belief that 
the girl would not allow herself to be separated 
from her father even though she might have 
to endure with him the rigors of the northern 
climate. There she would be far away from 
the fascinations of ** fancy clothes" and smooth- 
tongued men from town. He would have her 
all to himself. 

*' What did he then do, Miss Spade ; what 
did he then do ? " 

The Squire was shouting at the inattentive 
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spinster. If he thought to embarrass her by 
his glaring eyes he was mistaken, for she quickly 
gathered up her paper, ran her finger down 
the column and said, '' He had fifteen sons and 
twenty servants." 

" No, no, no," cried the Squire. 

Miss Spade gave no heed. Her eyes 
were not turned in his direction for she 
and Mrs. Miller had put their heads together 
again. 

" Mr. Hume, you may tell us what did he 
then do ? " 

I had not the slightest idea, for my mind 
had wandered toward the Arctic circle. Mrs. 
Marcy came to my rescue by whispering through 
the corner of her mouth hidden from her pre- 
ceptor, "Thirteen." 

"So Mephibosheth dwelt in Jerusalem," 
said I. 

" And where did he eat, Mrs. Marcy ? " 

" He ate at the King's table." 

"And what affliction did he suffer with, 
Mrs. Yeller ? " 

" He was lame in both his feet." 

" As I was sayin', Caroline," Miss Spade was 
whispering, " Maria, when I mentioned the 
matter this mornin', said it was too rediclous. 
* What would John Roker do with a doctor and 
a woman along?' she asks. *Well/ said I, 
's'pose they was his wife and father-in-law.' 
Then she laughed." 

" But, Becky," expostulated Mrs. Miller, 
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'' what in the name o' common sense can be 
makin' that girl give up sech a trip west ? " 

" That's just what I wants to know and what 
rU find out, Caroline. Now, most girls 'ud 
git married for an excursion like that. But 
she is different from most, remember that. 
She has been livin' in the ceety. Philadelphy 
alius makes folks big feelin'. You mind the 
Tuggels, don't you, and how they took on " 

" Now, Miss Spade." 

It was the Squire again. I had forgotten 
him for a time and he seemed like an old ac- 
quaintance just returned from a long journey. 
Miss Spade had forgotten him, too, and gave a 
sudden start and began to hunt wildly for her 
lesson paper. She recovered it, but it did no 
good, for the Squire asked, " What does the 
lesson teach us ? " 

The little spinster ventured no reply. The 
Squire glanced at me but was met with a 
glassy stare. 

Mrs. Elisha Marcy in answer to his inquir- 
ing gaze volunteered: " It teaches us that we 
should be good to our friends' relations." 

The Squire leaned back and eyed the ceil- 
ing intently for a few moments. Then he 
clasped his hands across his front, and wiggled 
his thumbs, and smiled on us all benignly. 

** Come, come," he said, raising his hands in 
the sweeping gesture orators use when they 
embrace the whole world. " All of you guess 
what the lesson teaches us." 
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** It teaches us- 
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" Oh ! There's Mr. Marcy. Well, Johnson, 
what does it teach us ? " 

" That Mephibosheth did eat at the King's 
table and was lame in both his feet," answered 
Johnson in measured tones. 

The Squire's thoughts seemed to fly to the 
ceiling again. The venturesome scholar got 
very red and let himself further down in his 
pew, so that only his head must have shown 
to those behind him. His wife took up the 
cudgels in his behalf, for the silence that fol- 
lowed her husband's guess seemed weighted 
with contempt and pity. 

" Well, Squire, what does the lesson teach 
us ? " she asked sharply. 

The old man drew his chin into his collar 
and surveyed the adults over the top of his 
spectacles. 

" The lesson teaches us many things, Mrs. 
Marcy," he said slowly, wiggling his thumbs 
in unison with his words. ** It teaches us 
many things, indeed. In the hull Scriptur' I 
know no passage more fraught with beauty and 
instruction than this here same be-yutiful 
story of Mephibosheth." Here the teacher 
paused and drew forth his watch and wound 
it. After he had carefully replaced it in his 
pocket he resumed wiggling his thumbs and 
talking. ** The idee occurred to me, though, 
as I was walkin' down here this very mornin*, 
that it was unfortunate that the Board had not 
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thought to put before us in easy shape the 
real lessons tot be the passage we have been 
stedyin'." The watch came out again and was 
wound backwards for a time amid a deep hush 
on the part of all the adults. Then the teacher 
went on : " Perhaps the Board, however, 
keepin' in mind the fact that the vast majority 
of our scholars is minors, decided that it was 
best to leave somethin* undone that they might 
figure it out themselves and thereby grow in 
grace and sperrituality. The Board " 

The sharp ring of a bell stopped the dis- 
course. 

"The five hundred and fifteenth hymn," 
shouted Elisha Marcy. ** See the mighty host 
advancing Satan leadin' on— the five hundred 
and fifteenth hymn. All sing." 

" The Board havin* failed to put this before 
us plain,*' resumed the Squire in a loud, hoarse 
whisper, " s'pose we all stedy over the matter 
carefully in our minds durin' the week and 
come prepared next Sabbath to tell just what 
the be-yutiful story of Mephibosheth teaches 
us." 

He wheeled about and sat down. 

They were singing now, the whole school. 
Maria, working hard over the wheezy little 
melodeon, was leading in a strong, clear voice. 
Elisha Marcy paced up and down before the 
pulpit, beating time with his hymnal and 
singing with might and main. Behind me I 
could hear the high nasal tones of young 
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Johnson Marcy, always dragging a bit and 
thumping one foot up and down on the floor. 
The adults were rather bashful. The Squire 
ventured no more than to work his lips reg- 
ularly and emit an occasional hiss, and his 
scholars allowed themselves but a few odd 
notes apiece. Mrs. Elisha Marcy was an ex- 
ception. We had the same hymn-book, and 
she whispered to me that she always ** sang 
second " and hoped it would not put me out. 
I told her to pitch right in, and then attacked 
the familiar old hymn myself with a vengeance. 
And mighty well I enjoyed it. My companion 
" too-hoo-too-hooed " at my side and over- 
lapped a few notes at the end of every stanza. 
When we finished she said that she thought 
our voices went very well together. I asked 
her if she had ever studied music regularly. 
No, not regularly, she answered. Singing came 
naturally to her family. All the McMacks 
sang like nightingales. So she was a McMack, 
a sister of the editor. Yes, Andrew was her 
brother. Of course Mr. Hume would come 
down some evening and take supper with her 
and Mr. Marcy, a real old-fashioned family 
supper, without no young folks. I should be 
delighted. Here is Elisha now. Elisha is in- 
formed that Mr. Hume is coming down some 
evening to supper, and this not being a matter 
of religion Elisha only smiles blandly and 
pulls his short chin-beai;d. Mr. Marcy re- 
gretted to inform Mr. Hume that there would 
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be no preaching to-day, as the pastor was away 
visiting his wife's folks in Lancaster County 
and the alternayte's train had been delayed 
above Raymondstown by a freight wreck. 
This announcement aroused me to the fact 
that while I had been talking the school had 
been dismissed. I looked quickly about, but 
Maria had gone. I overtook the girl at the 
square and joined her. 

" It was nice of you to go to Sunday school 
to-day," she said. " I suppose Mr. Marcy and 
Mr. Middleton are out riding or shooting clay 
pigeons." 

** To be honest,*' I replied, ** there was no 
intention on my part to be one of the adult 
class. Elisha Marcy bagged me as I was 
hunting for you." 

** Hunting for me ? '* 

** Yes, I came to say good-by." 

" You are going away ?" 

** No. But I heard that you were, that you 
were going to the Klondike." 

" There it is again," she laughed. ** To the 
Klondike. Every one seems bound to send 
me there. John Roker suggested to Father 
that they go. I said that Father must not, and 
there was the end of it." 

The end of it ? It was evident that she 

thought so and did not suspect the depth of 

reason the lawyer had put into his scheme. 

I wanted to tell her all I suspected of Roker's 

interest in her father's finances, but here I was 
II 
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blocked. It seemed that when he planned 
it all the lawyer knew that the condition that 
confronted me now would frustrate any effort 
of ours to head off his expedition. It dawned 
on me very suddenly. How could I explain 
;/ to the girl that Roker was jealous of Middle- 

ton or Marcy or even me, and that his gold- 
hunting trip was but a ruse to get her out of 
the influence of our fascinations ? 

We reached the gate. 

** I am not quite satisfied," I said by a 
sudden impulse. " Promise me this— if ever 
you need help you will call on the funny, 
pudgy, little man." 

She took a step back and cried, " Where 
did you hear that ? " 

I bowed, turned and departed. 



Chapter X. 



** T T^7EEMEN alius loves to do onexpected 
V V things, but when they git onexpected 
results then there's trouble." So 
declared Cousin Joe. His remark was called 
forth by events that transpired on the very 
morning following the arrival of Mrs. Henry 
and her daughter, Miss Olivia Landreth, 
Miss Betty Whitely, two maids and ten 
trunks. Marcy's aunt in her anxiety for 
the young man waited but three days for 
an answer to her letter announcing her inten- 
tion to come to visit him. Had she waited a 
day longer she would have received an appeal 
for her under no circumstances to trust her 
own precious person to the mercies of Red 
Run Farm for the present, but to allow her af- 
fectionate nephew a few weeks in which to 
prepare for the proper housing of his guests. 
But Mrs. Henry knew Arthur so well. In 
fact, that he had not yet replied simply show- 
ed that he expected her to come anyway. She 
did not know that Cousin Joe had carried the 
answer two days in his pocket before mailing 
It. Instead of delaying longer they would 

i6j 
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just start at once and give the boys a sur- 
prise. The boys were surprised. 

Squire Bellows had dropped in for lunch 
that day " jest as he was," which meant coat- 
less, vestlessand collarless. It was his first 
call at our house and we had invited Cousin 
Joe to stay also, that the old man might feel 
more at ease. The Squire sat very close to the 
table and had his napkin well tucked about 
his neck. There was a lull in a heated argu- 
ment on the tariff. The old man's knife, with 
a small, compact mound of peas and potato on 
the end, was poised in mid-air, when he sud- 
denly laid it down and lifted his hand to his 
ear. 

'* Strangers," he said solemnly. 

We listened. Away down the lane we heard 
the pounding of horses' hoofs and the rattle of 
wheels. Then came the sound of voices. We 
arose with one accord and hurried to the ver- 
anda just in time to see two phaetons, filled 
with women, rattle up to the gate. 

" Well, Aunt Kate," began Marcy as that 
good woman threw her arms about his neck. 

" Not a word, my dear boy, not a word 
of thanks," cried Mrs. Henry, pulling her 
nephew's head down to hers. " It was in* 
tended as a complete surprise." 

" But, Aunt, we " 

** Don't thank me, my dear, don't," jerking 
Marcy's head down again. " Not a word. I 
knew you must be drying up, here all alone. 
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You poor men ! We could not even wait for 
instructions and didn't know how to get here, 
but just started yesterday morning without the 
slightest idea where Middle County was. And 
here we are." 

" But, Aunt " 

Mrs. Henry laid hands on Arthur's head 
again. " You dear, big fellow," she cried, 
" how glad I am to see you ! Indeed we are 
doubly repaid for that awful night in the hotel 
at Poulter's Junction and for all the trouble we 
had getting carriages and wagons to bring us 
out from Raymondstown. Now, girls, isn't it 
sweet ? " 

The girls said it was. We had shaken 
hands with them all, and now they were drawn 
up behind Mrs. Henry, while we three men 
stood in line before her and she inspected us 
through her lorgnette. 

"Farming seems to agree with you," she 
said. " Brown as berries, every one. Upon 
my word, John Hume, you might pass for 
good-looking. And you, Tom Middleton — 
But who — who — who — Arthur, introduce us." 

It was the Squire. He had left the table, 
and came strolling down to the gate, the 
napkin still draped over his bosom. 

" Didn't I tell ye, Mr. Marcy," he said, 
slapping Arthur on the back. " Strangers — 
weemen strangers— I can smell 'em a mile." 

Mrs. Henry carefully surveyed the vener- 
able jurist from hea4 to foot. 
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" What a dear old man ! " she said. " ArthuTi 
present him." 

" My friend, Squire Bellows, the head of the 
Marc3rville bar." 

The Squire made a solemn bow. 

"And this other gentleman ?" 

"Joseph Marcy, ma*am, a descendant of 
Robert and a cousin of Arthur, now sojournin' 
at Red Run Farm temporarily for the time 
bcin'." 

Mrs. Henry folded up her lorgnette and 
was about to speak when Cousin Joe made 
a quick step forward and held out his 
hand. 

" Let me have 'em, ma'am," he said. 

" Have them— what ?" cried the good woman 
with a look of surprise. 

" Your spectacles. I see you've broke 'em, 
and it looks most all-fired onhandy the way 
you have to hold 'em on your nose." 

Mrs. Henry quietly opened her lorgnette 
again, adjusted it to her eyes and looked down 
at her nephew's new relative. 

" It is very accommodating of you," she said 
stiffly. 

" Not at all, ma'am," replied Cousin Joe, 
bowing in his most elegant manner. " Mendin* 
is my line of business. Arthur won't take no 
board, so I just mend. I've been here six 
weeks now, and not a job have I had. When 
I seen his aunt a-holdin' her spectacles to her 
nose, I thinks, * Here's where the descend- 
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ant of Robert pa3rs his board to the descend- 
ants of Samuel.' '' 

Cousin Joe clasped his hands . to his sides, 
threw back his head and gave vent to one of 
his chicken-like chuckles. Mrs. Henry could 
not discern whether his offer was made in 
earnest or in jest. Her first impulse was to be 
very haughty, but the little man's merriment 
was as infectious as ever, and her frown gave 
place to a smile. 

" We can leave the troubles of my specta- 
cles until we get settled, Mr. Marcy," she 
said good-naturedly. "We are famished. 
We must have some luncheon at once. Then 
our trunks will be here." 

Arthur led the way and we entered the iiouset 
all three of us protesting to our guests our 
delight at their arrival. They explained the 
vicissitudes of their journey. They had taken 
a train from New York at noon the day before, 
expecting to reach Raymondstown at 9 o'clock 
that night. They found to their dismay that 
the express did not stop there and were car- 
ried to Poulter's Junction, some forty miles up 
the road, where they had to spend the night. 
They had taken a train back in the morning, 
two of the ten trunks had gone astray, and an 
hour had been spent in hunting them and in 
securing vehicles to bring the party out. 

In the dining-room Anne Henry insisted on 
taking a place beside the Squire. She said 
that she had never seen a real squure before or 
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such a picturesque person, and she wanted to 
sit by him and talk to him and see him eat. 
Cousin Joe whispered in my ear that he 
thought "Bellus otter know it was a family 
gatherin' and go, but all the Belluses was 
pushin'." I was about to reassure him when 
Mrs. Henry demanded that Mr. Joseph 
Marcy sit by her as she wanted to consult him 
about her glasses. In the face of this graceful 
compliment Mr. Marcy forgot the Squire and 
soon was deeply engaged in explaining to 
his benefactor's aunt just who he was and how 
he came there. 

Olivia Landreth is a splendid looking girl, 
rather tall, with a fine figure, but a bit statu- 
esque in her poses. Her features are regular, 
her complexion perfect, her hair rather reddish 
and rich in color. She is entirely self-pos- 
sessed and in manner is finished in the ex- 
treme. She always seems half interested in 
everything you say, and shows it by raising the 
eyebrows, parting the lips and inclining the 
head. She sat beside me and declared in her 
soft voice that the valley was charming, that 
she was so interested in everything and so 
glad she had come. I felt that she would 
have said the same words were she lunching 
with us in a tent in the heart of the Sahara. 
But I always liked Olivia Landreth. She was 
so restful. You felt that the most inane re- 
mark would share equally with the most sa- 
pient in her presence, and that you need not 
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rack your brains to be either sensible or clever. 
I had always believed her just the woman for 
Arthur. She would be beautiful furniture 
for the beautiful home his money could give 
him. She would be of material assistance to 
him in his purchases of clothes, and had a 
splendid voice with which to read the latest 
news from the polo and golf fields. Stunning 
she looks in a box at the opera, one exquisitely 
rounded arm resting on the rail, her eyes fixed 
on the stage, completely unconscious that one 
half the galleries are leveling glasses at her, 
while the other half look up the box-holder's 
list and compare numbers in a vain effort to 
find out just who she is. 

Yet Marcy's forehead has wrinkled with 
a frown. He seemed distrait when Betty 
Whitely , always bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
told him how good he was to tell Mrs. Henry 
to bring them all to the farm. Even his aunt 
noticed his worried look and turned from 
Cousin Joe to inquire if her nephew had not 
been well. He forced a laugh and replied that 
he had never been better but had simply been 
figuring over how best to arrange the rooms 
of his guests. At this Cousin Joe cackled 
outrageously and Mrs. Henry declared she 
was sure that something more weighty than 
the mere matter of rooms was on his mind. 
Cousin Joe winked at me so everybody notic- 
ed it. They saw Middleton frown at the little 
man and give a warning shake of the head. 
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Marcy found himself the center of four pairs 
of inquiring feminine eyes. 

He was protesting that everything was all 
nonsense when the Squire came to his relief 
by suddenly leaning back and peering out of 
the window. He stretched his arm across the 
table and with his knife pointed to the verandat 
a picture of mute concern. 

"Weemen, more weemen strangers," he 
said. " Pardon my mentionin' it, Mr. Marcy, 
but I allow you forgot to ask ' em in. If they 
set out there any longer there won't be much 
dinner left." 

Cousin Joe jumped up and darted into the 
hall. He reappeared in the doorway a mo- 
ment later, and stood there grinning and caress- 
ing his chin. 

"The Squire is right, Arthur," he said. 
** Weemen strangers. But they won't come 
in. They jest stared at me." 

" Don't you know them ? " asked Marcy. 

"Never seen 'em before. I know every 
woman in this valley. Them two is strangers, 
part of the party." 

He made a sweeping gesture toward Mrs. 
Henry and her charges. 

" Did you tell them dinner will soon be 
over ? " asked the Squire. " Tell 'em that and 
you'll fetch 'em. 

" There is a mistake somewhere," said Mrs. 
Henry. "We are all here, every one of us. 
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You had better find who these persons are, 
Arthur." 

Marcy was gone but a minute. 

'' It is a mistake/' he said, as he returned to 
his place. " They are the maids." 

" The who ? " asked the Squire, leaning over 
to Anne Henry. " The who did he say ? " 

"The maids," shouted that young woman 
in his ear. 

The Squire looked appealingly at Cousin 
Joe. 

" It's the hired girls, Squire," roared the 
oracle, " the hired girls." 

Mr. Bellows crossed his knife and fork on 
his plate, folded his hands and rested them on 
the table. Then he looked blankly from one 
to the other of us. 

** Travellin' with the hired girls, well mighty 
souls ! " he said. " Now that there will please 
Mrs. Bellows when she hears it. Faith, hope 
and chority, but the greatest o' these is chority. 
I alius looked on you ceety folks as big-feelin' 
and a bit uppish-like, but a great lesson has 
been tot me. Who shall cast a stone at weemen 
who takes the hired girls a-visitin' with 'em ? " 

The Squire lost control of his head, and it 
swung to and fro for a moment, just as I had 
seen it do in Sunday school. When at last it 
came to rest, he smiled on us all benignly, 
took up his knife and resumed his eating. 

The interruption served to distract the course 
of conversation from the troubles of Arthur 
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Marcy and gave him an opportunity to recover 
his cheerful demeanor. There were a hundred 
questions to be asked and answered, a score of 
things to be settled regarding the visit of Mrs. 
Henry and her party, and plans to be made for 
their entertainment. At first the young women 
had spent considerable time studying the 
Squire and Cousin Joe. The former had been 
rather inclined to silence and his solemn mien 
had a certain depressing influence on the com- 
pany. Now he felt that he better understood 
the city woman and had paid her homage. 
Stirred by the success of his brief dissertation 
on charity, he became extremely affable. The 
girls found him most entertaining and con- 
stantly appealed to him. It was " Now, Squire, 
don't you think this ?" or, " Are you not a little 
too critical about us there ? " The red face 
grew redder still and was wreathed in smiles. 
The head got loose more frequently, and the 
hands laid aside the knife and were kept em- 
ployed in heavy, solemn gestures. Cousin 
Joe was eclipsed, and Mrs. Henry turned from 
him to hear the Squire's eulogy of the Marcy 
family. 

" There's no better people in all the land," 
said the old man, with a wave of the hand to- 
ward our host. " They come to Kishikoquillas 
among the first, and I allow they'll be among 
the last to leave it. We named our little vil- 
lage after them, and the honor is ours. The 
Marcys is the best stock in the world. They 
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arc a-ristocrats of the first water. They're re- 
publicans, Presbyterians, and allopaths. What 
more can a man ask ? It means they're solid 
in business, in religion and in body. The 
Marcys alius leads. Wheresoever they go, they 
are fust. Exceptin' you, Joseph, I don't know 
one that ain't a credit— a real credit." The 
speaker looked sternly at the little man, who 
leaned back and laughed. 

'* Come, Squire, be careful," he cried. " Don't 
be too hard on me. Mind, if I am the black 
sheep of the flock, I can baa just as hard as the 
rest." 

" That's him, alius, Mrs. Henry," exclaimed 
the Squire. " Light, careless. You mustn't 
jedge the family by Joseph, even though he 
has some good points. Look at Elisha Marcy 
of Marcyville. A better man than him never 
lived ; a stancher republican never voted ; a 
more devout presbyterian never breathed. 
Elisha Marcy is fine gold th'oo and th'oo." 

" Is he married. Squire ? " asked Anne 
Henry. 

" Twicet," was the reply. " And splendid 
weemen both times. He never mawried par- 
lor f urnitur' nuther. What he got was mixtures 
of Ruths, Rebeckys and Esthers. Jewels both 
— shinin' jewels. Same was true of Elisha of 
the Lock/ceptin' fur as his wife was concerned. 
She's a bit curious, I admit, but she was a 
Rickaback, and the Rickabacks * is common, 
there's no gettin' around that." 
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" How about young Johnson Marcy ? " I in- 
quired. " He seems a splendid fellow." 

" Well-er-no," answered the old man, hesitat- 
ing a bit. '' He is one of the same branch as 
Joseph. ^ Johnson is well-meanin' and fur be it 
from me to detract from his character, but he 
is short on his Scriptur'. But thank the Lord 
there is few like him in the family. There's 
an old sayin' in this walley about th'owin' a 
stone and hittin' a Marcy. I add, hit a Marcy 
and in all probability youll hit a man." 

**Well, Squire, I don't know what your 
manners is," drawled Cousin Joe, " because I've 
never seen 'em, but it wouldn't seem jest right 
to hit a woman." 

" Nobody said nothin' about hittin' a woman, 
Joseph," returned the Squire, blandly. " That 
was simply a figure to illustrate to these young 
ladies what a fine place they've come to and 
what splendid people they have to meet." 

The ladies were rising. 

"We have met but two thus far, Squire," 
said Betty Whitely, " but I assure you that if 
the average keeps up we shall be more than 
pleased." 

A charming girl is Betty Whitely, a flirt 
with a record ! Aside from her eyes, there is 
not a single good feature in her face, but it is 
full of color and life. She has a fine, graceful 
figure, always well gowned. Her tongue can 
be sharp at times, but for every cut she has a 
soothing balm. Light she seems, but beneath 
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the surface there is sound sense and woman- 
liness. 

As she disappeared through the door I 
glanced from her to Middleton. He had hung 
behind on the pretense of lighting a cigar 
and was looking very dejected. The others 
passed out, the Squire and Cousin Joe bring- 
ing up the rear, and we were alone. 

" I suppose you have been cursing me, old 
man," said Tom, puffing very hard at his cigar. 

" Blessing you, rather," I replied. " They 
are all charming in their way, Middleton, and 
for a few weeks it will be pleasant having them 
around. I don't wonder you were cut up last 
winter. She always was interesting, but never 
more so than to-day. I hope I shall soon be 
able to congratulate you." 

" This afternoon I was to take Miss Mcin- 
tosh for a drive," he said absently. 

" Don't let that worry you," I cried. " Let 
me take your apologies and try to fill your 
place for her." 

" Thank you," he answered drily. " We shall 
wait awhile before we do anything. Perhaps 
they will take a nap." 

He turned and went out on the veranda. 



Chapter XI. 



TpOOTSTEPS — strangers — more stran- 
Jr gers— my, oh, my ! This here is about 

the liveliest place I ever was." 
The Squire was sitting up in the steamer 
chair, his fat body rigidly erect, his eyes wide 
open and fixed on the road. He had been 
dozing after luncheon in a retired corner of 
the veranda, awaiting the hour when Middleton 
was to start for the village to take Maria Mc- 
intosh out for a drive. The ostensible purpose 
of this trip of Tom's was to get the old man 
home. The Squire was a good fellow, and the 
road was dusty and hot these July days, so if 
everybody did not mind he begged to be ex- 
cused for an hour or so. This he explained 
as he stood in the doorway drawing on his 
gloves. The young women were suspicious, 
but he succeeded in dodging all Mrs. Henry's 
pointed questions, and it seemed as though 
they really might believe that he was actuated 
solely by a benevolent desire to save the Squire 
the trudge to the village. Meanwhile the old 

man had been dozing on, unconscious of the 
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importance he had taken on in our household, 
and unaware that he had suddenly become 
the object of such solicitous care. Middleton 
promised that he would be back long before 
dinner and would take the whole party a fine 
drive over the ridges in the cool of the eve- 
ning. Still they insisted that it was cruel for 
him to desert them on their first afternoon 
at the farm. Why could not one of the men 
take the Squire home ? It was at this point 
in the argument that the great legal luminary 
began to breathe so hard as to attract atten- 
tion and to squirm ponderously about in his 
chair. 

Then he sat up, opened his eyes and ex- 
claimed, " Strangers— more strangers ! " 

Middleton seized on the interruption and 
cried, " Sure enough. Who is it. Squire ? 
Can you see ? " 

" Sounds like Harvey Bawkis. No, that 
hain't his hat. Wait till he gits around the 
bend. Well, mighty me !— it's Willie Bawkis 
and a-walkin' like I never knowd him to go 
before. I thought it wasn't Harvey on ac- 
count of the whistlin'. Harvey only whistles 
hymns. Now what can he want here ? 
Elisha Marcy is the last man in the world to 
borrer, and it ain't often you see his hirelings 
galavantin' around the country till after sun- 
down." 

Willie Bawkis seemed indeed on an errand 
of importance. As he came into view from 

18 
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behind the hedge that lined the orchard fence 
he stopped his whistling, fixed his eyes intently 
on the gate and swung straight for it. After 
fumbling with the latch there a moment he 
passed on up the path to the house. Here he 
stopped abruptly and stared. Then he raised 
his right foot and with great deliberation 
placed it on the second step, leaned forward 
until his right elbow rested on his knee and his 
chin nestled in his right hand, and gazed at 
us. He was not a whit abashed. 

Mrs. Henry turned to the Squire and in- 
quired, " Have you any large body of water 
about here ? I should judge from his cap that 
he was a yachtsman." 

'* Yachtsman," cried the Squire. " Mighty, 
ma'am, that's a baseball cap. Willie's one of 
our baseball boys." 

It seemed incongruous to call Willie a boy, 
for he was nearly six feet two in height and 
broad of shoulder and ponderous in limb. 
His blue yachting cap was pulled down over 
his head, pressing so tightly on his tow-white 
hair as to make it stand out below in a fringe. 
His complexion was walnut brown, and a 
sparse beard told well enough that he had 
reached that age where he was considering the 
possibility of despising the razor still a little 
longer. 

" Well, Willie ? " said the Squire, when the 
young man's gaze> had swung around to where 
Mr. Bellows stood leaning against a pillar. 
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" Well, Squire ? " returned Willie, without 
betraying the slightest emotion of any kind. 

** I never seen you walkin' so fast before, so 
I guessed it was somethin' important." 

But this was lost, for Willie had turned away 
from the Squire and singled me out for a 
solemn, steady stare. 

" Well, sir ? " said I, rising and walking to 
the head of the steps. 

" She sent me," the young man blurted out. 

"She; who?" said I. 

" Oh, you know— her." 

" You mean Mrs. Marcy ? " 

" Haw ! " bellowed Willie. Thereupon he 
clapped the back of one great hand over his 
mouth. 

" What Venus sent this Mercury with a 
message to Mr. Hume ? Arthur, I insist on 
knowing," broke in Mrs. Henry, tapping her 
nephew with her fan. 

•' That is what Mr. Hume is struggling to 
learn," said I. ** William, to whom did you 
refer when you said she ? " 

" Why, Mariar." 

" Miss Mcintosh," I corrected. 

" Yes. Mariar Mcintosh — she sent me/' 

"Who did she tell you to ask for?" in- 
quired Middleton eagerly. 

" Fer him." Willie nodded at me. 

"Sure?" It was Marcy's question this 
time. 

" Yaas, fer him. She sayd if he wasn't here. 
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then I might give it to one of you uns— jest 
as I thot best." He began fumbling through 
his pockets and at length brought forth an 
envelope, once white and square, now black 
and crumpled. " She told me to give you that." 

He held the note out to me. Marcy and 
Middleton sprang forward as though to them 
also fell the right to see the contents, but I 
waved them aside. 

"To me first," I exclaimed. "Then to you 
uns if I'm not here or just as I think best. 
But I'm here." 

" She's in a terrible way, she is — ^terrible," 
Willie muttered. 

"This Miss Mcintosh must be very charm- 
ing, eh, William ? " I heard Miss Whitely 
inquire sweetly. 

" Haw ! " was the answer. 

There were but a few hurried lines asking 
me to come to see her at once as she was in 
trouble and needed my help. I passed the 
note to Middleton with the remark, "You 
might as well let me drive the Squire home, 
Tom." 

He stamped his foot angrily, crumpled up 
the paper and tossed it4o Marcy. 

" Will some one please explain this mystery," 
cried Anne Henry. " Here we come hundreds 
of miles to cheer up three lonely men and 
arrive just in time to discover them raving 
over a note from some mysterious girl. She 
must be lovely, indeed." 
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''She is, indeed," exclaimed Marcy and 
Middleton, turning defiantly. 

" She is, indeed," I repeated. "And they'll 
explain, for here is the cart." 

I remember in my boyhood a game called 
** Captive Princess " that we children used to 
play. There was a gaily colored board with 
a series of squares, seemingly unending, which 
wound around and around, through pictured 
gorges, over rocks and mountains, across rivers 
and lakes, through awful caverns, now and 
then confronting the traveller with natural ob- 
structions that looked well nigh impassable. 
Over this road we used to race our pasteboard 
knights, moving them at the command of 
the dice, climbing rough, desolate mountains, 
dashing through sepulchral gorges guarded by 
horrid ogres, creeping through caves where 
dwelt mysterious dwarfs, fording swift currents, 
until at length we brought up before the prison 
of the Captive Princess. Sometimes we went 
a step too far and had to go back and start all 
over on the dreadful journey, but when fortuiie 
smiled upon our knight it left him with lance 
couched, ready to drive forward and shiver 
the oaken door of the tower. She was always 
found leaning over the battlements, wringing 
her hands in despair. A beautiful little lady 
she was, with her bright red dress, her high- 
peaked cap of white with a gauzy veil floating 
back from it, each cheek with a round pink 
flush, her hands clasped, her slender body 
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bending over the walls as she pleaded with 
her champion below to hasten. To my child- 
mind it seemed a bit foolish to imprison her 
thus on an open tower-top, where she could 
run about waving and yelling at every passing 
warrior. Such loose methods of handling 
female prisoners certainly were astonishing. 

At times I had a longing that some day 
when I grew older and was able to bear arms, 
I might find a real road like that, one fraught 
with as many terrors and leading to as rich a 
prize ; where I need not depend on fickle 
dice for every step forward or endure the 
taunts of a silly sister at every step back. At 
that early age a woman in trouble had a fas- 
cination for me. But as I grew older and 
found that all the impassable paths in our 
neighborhood that climbed mountains, through 
grottos and over waterfalls, led to beer-gardens, 
I grew more practical. Captive princesses 
might be things of the past, but women still 
tumbled out of boats or went bathing beyond 
their depth, and all the boys I was reading 
'about were winning fame and fortune by 
heroic rescues. 

There was Royal Dane, for instance. What 
a wonderful chap he was and what luck was 
always his ? Beautiful girls seemed to rush 
into the water in twos and threes whenever 
he approached, and never one did I hear of 
that was drowned. But Royal was an excep- 
tional case. He had opportunities that I could 
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not hope for— among the Indians, on the pirate 
felucca, in the Arctic regions, fighting the sla- 
vers and on the Mississippi gunboat. Through 
twelve volumes he travelled, always helping 
women and never marrying. That was just 
what I wanted to do. 

Youth passed and Royal Dane became but a 
memory. He had been as real to me as the 
little volumes that told of his life, for when I 
touched them, I touched him. His place was 
never filled. Pelham, Clive Newcome, Henry 
Esmond and David Copperfield, all decent 
enough fellows in their way, occupied it in turn, 
but they were mere makeshifts. D'Artagnan 
lasted longer than any of them, for it seemed to 
me that had Royal Dane lived a century or two 
earlier he would have grown up the counter- 
part of that gallant Frenchman. He would 
have been less bloodthirsty though equally as 
brave. 

I had seen thousands of women swimming, 
and never one had called for help. Indeed, I 
was beginning to doubt that I should be very 
anxious to rush to their aid. What seems 
natural and noble to a lad of sixteen, to a man 
of thirty-six with a comfortable income to spend 
may appear reckless. 

And now, after all those years of dreaming, 
capped by a period of cynicism and skepticism, 
I was hurrying to the succor of a fair woman ! 
And how ? In a Hempstead cart, behind a 
most excellent bob-tailed cob, with the fat 
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old Squire beside me, breathing monstrously 
hard and complaining that the '* riggin' jolted 
him." 

Just before the Squire gave vent to this wail 
I had been building quite a prison in the air. 
She was doubtless the captive now of the art- 
ful Roker and her silly, old father ; she had 
dropped the note to Willie Bawkis, and soon I 
should be at the gate of the fastness. Here a 
new problem presented itself, one that seemed 
to make my task doubly difficult. At which 
of the two front doors should I break in ? 

** Mighty ! " cried the Squire, as we de- 
scended into a thank-you-ma'am and bumped 
out, for we were going at a smart pace. ** This 
here riggin's joltin' me awful. Why don't you 
unsez git a buggy. They don't cost much more. 
S*pose we slow up a bit." 

In reply I touched the horse with the whip 
and grunted. I forgot the Squire, and he saw 
it and lapsed into wheezy silence, leaving me 
to meditate on the possible outcome of my 
commission. At the store I dropped him and 
hurried on. 

The problem of the two front doors was not 
for me to solve, for as I drove up to the Doc- 
tor's house I found Maria leaning over the gate. 

" I knew you would come," she said. 

" It's rather hard on a pudgy man, this rapid 
moving," said I. ** Had the call come from 
any other quarter I doubt if I should have 
obeyed." 
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" But you told me to send for you if I needed 
aid/' 

" And I meant it and repeat it, but " 

" Come into the house," she commanded. 

I followed her through the dingy office to 
the little back porch where we had sat that 
night when the valley played for us. 

" I saw Mrs. Bellows looking through her 
kitchen blinds," Maria explained as she threw 
herself down in the hammock. "I think 
sometimes she can read the lips she learns so 
strangely what passes between her neighbors. 
Here we are away from the eyes of the village. 
Had I told you out there, in ten minutes they 
would be discussing it at the store.'' 

** Discussing what ? " I asked. 

" My father has deserted me. He has gone 
away." She said this quietly and steadily. 

"To the Klondike," said I, "with John 
Roker to dig gold." 

" For me," she cried. " He has gone to that 
dismal country to endure hardships far beyond 
the power of his years to bear that he may get 
gold for me." She sat up in the hammock 
and looked away over the valley. After a 
pause she murmured, " Poor old Dad ! " 

Then she held a letter toward me. 

" Read it," she commanded. 

This is what I read : 

" My dear Daughter : You probably think 
it strange in your father to run from you this 
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way, but as I could not get your consent to 
my going to the Klondike, and feared that if 
I went without it, you would come too, I had 
to sneak off. Forgive me. It is all for the 
best. I am getting old and soon must make 
a longer journey. I have led a selfish life 
with my rod and my gun, and now I must 
make up for it. I cannot leave you unprovided 
for, and all we have to-day is the house, a few 
hundred in bank and some thousands in uncol- 
lectible bills. John has made me a splendid 
offer. We go together and divide the profits. 
If either of us dies, our estates share just 
the same. The boat leaves Seattle for the 
Yukon next Monday. We shall just catch 
it. Look for us again next summer to come 
forth laden with gold. Then what a revel 
we will have, my daughter. All the money 
in bank is in your name. I had to take 
most of it for my outfit. Sorry. So go back 
to your aunt's till I return. Tell all my 
patients to go to young Holden and tell 
Holden to make old Mrs. Bundle keep on with 
her iron tonic a few months more, sure. Tell 
him a good deal of Tom McMole's asthma is 
put on, but that he must humor the old fellow, 
as that is the only reason his wife lets him 
smoke. Remind him of the Harmon children 
particularly. Post him on that habit of Martin 
Spade's of always sending for the doctor at 2 
A. M. without reason. Explain that there is no 
need of his getting up. Next day will do just 
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as well. Now good-by, my daughter. Don't 
worry. 

" Your affectionate father, 

" H. C. MclNTOSH." 

" P. S. — John says there is good shooting 
and fishing in the Klondike. I wish you were 
along. 

" H. C. M." 

Maria seemed to watch every expression of 
my face as I read, and now as I looked up, her 
quiet, inquiring eyes met mine. 

" It's a bit formal," said L 

" He has not written what he thinks," she 
said. " It's just like Father to put it that way, 
as though it was meant for his lawyer. Yet- 
yet when I got up this morning I found this 
on the floor of my room." From the folds 
of her dress she drew a little cotton handker- 
chief. It was a gaudy thing with a border 
stamped with a row of horseheads in blue. 
** I had not seen it in years," she went on. 
" I sent it to him when as a little girl I left 
home to live with my aunt. I'm sorry he 
dropped it. He'll miss it." 

" He went last night, then," I said. 

" Yes. He must have. I found the note 
on my bureau this morning. I think they 
took the midnight train west from Raymonds- 
town." 

" And what can I do ? " 
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" I sent for you, Mr. Hume, because I had 
no one else— no, no, not that — but I wanted to 
tell some one who would understand and 
advise me what to do. Father means so well, 
and yet he is so wrong. Old as he is— and he 
has broken fast of late— he can never live 
through a winter in that rough, cold country. 
It's madness. He spoke of it once to me, of 
his wish to go and of his hopes, and I told him 
I would never consent. I did not want him 
to risk his life and waste his last years in such 
a pursuit. He seemed to acquiesce. I thought 
it was all gone and forgotten. Then this came." 

" Did he tell you of Roker's part ? " 

" Yes. That's what I cannot understand. 
John has been kindness itself about it, but he 
encumbers himself when he takes as a com- 
panion a man of my father's age. And yet it 
is his glowing stories and his promises that 
have drawn Father away. Don't you think I 
had better try to catch them ? " 

" And bring them back ? " 

" Yes, if possible. If not, then go with 
them." 

" That will suit Roker," said I drily. 

" What do you mean ? " she asked. 

The time had come when I must be frank. 
" Don't you see that you are the victim of a 
clever scheme on the part of that great, pompous 
lawyer ? Can't you understand that what he 
wants to take to that northern mining camp is 
not your father, but you ? " 
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" That's silly," she cried, with a stamp of 
the foot. She laughed next. ** Whatever put 
that idea in your head ? " 

Again ! Was I to tell her that in my opinion 
Roker looked on either my friend Marcy or 
Middleton, or perhaps even myself, as a rival 
of such importance as to warrant him in sub- 
jecting his own precious body to nine long 
months of discomfort in order to get her 
out of the reach of our fascinations ? That 
was what it all led back to. If I could not 
in such a case appear otherwise than as 
attorney for my two friends, and so spoke, I 
should place them in a false light. She could 
not but think that the theory was evolved 
among the three of us and that it had its con- 
ception in the complacent thought that per- 
haps Roker was justified in being jealous. In 
fact the lawyer had builded better than he 
dreamed. 

" Come, come," cried Maria a bit petulantly, 
** advise. You who are so old and so wise, in 
you I have faith, and that's why I sent for you. 
Shall I obey my father, or shall I go after him, 
and if I cannot bring him back, follow him ? 
Can't you help me, or must I throw myself on 
Elisha Marcy or Squire Bellows ! " 

Advise her ! Well I realized that for her 
own good but one way lay open. Thanks to 
the penetration of Cousin Joe I had fathomed 
the schemes of Mr. Roker and could look 
ahead and see whither he would lead her. 
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Such schemes did not enter into her cal- 
culations. She was blinded by her trust in her 
old friend and by her own absolute freedom 
from vanity. She believed that she had placed 
before me a simple question as to whether or 
not she should, for her father's sake, bury her- 
self for almost a year in a northern mining 
camp and endure all the hardships and perils 
that would entail on a woman in such a place. 
When that father was an old man who for her 
sake had broken the ties close knit by seventy 
years of life in the village and the valley to 
endure for a long winter the slavery of the 
diggings, there seemed but one answer. She 
had her doubts as to whether he could live 
through it all. Was I to tell her, then, to 
let him go without even raising a finger to 
draw him home again, to sit in comfort with 
folded hands, awaiting his return ? 

"Shall I go?" she asked. 

" No," I answered. 

" Is that what you would do if he were your 
father ? " 

" But I am a man." 

" And I am a woman." 

" So you would follow him," said I, " and 
share his beans and eat his pork, and beans 
and pork are scarce up there. Would it not 
be better to stay at home and worry yourself 
than to go and worry him ? ** 

" I have thought of that," she replied. "All 
morning long I was pondering it over and 
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over. My first impulse was to rush after him, 
but it seemed foolish. I delayed. The more 
I delay the less do I feel that I should go, yet 
it seems so selfish. I cannot make up my 
mind." 

" Suppose you followed ; could you catch 
them ? " I asked. 

" Perhaps," she answered. *' They will 
reach Seattle on Saturday night. The boat 
sails on Monday morning. Had I taken the 
ten o'clock train for Poulter's Junction and 
there caught the * Ghost ' for Chicago they 
would have had something over nine hours* 
start." 

" You would catch them on the dock," said 
I, " with the gold fever in their brains, the 
gold fever all about them, the fever that seizes 
alike on the young and the old. You would 
find them in the mad rush to reach the Eldo- 
rado before the winter set in to lock the 
miners in with their riches and lock out the 
world with its lusts. Could you then, even 
you, draw them back ? " 

Maria arose from the hammock and walked 
to the distant end of the porch. There, half 
hidden from me by the honeysuckle, she stood 
leaning against a pillar, looking down into 
the neglected garden, overgrown with iion- 
weed, rag-weed, wild carrot, and golden-rod. 
A bedraggled stalk of corn lifted its tasseled 
head above the desolation, or a bit of blackened 
pea-brush or a tomato frame rising out of the 
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rank growth told of a former state of cultiva- 
tion. 

" Father planted it," said the girl slowly. 
** He used to plant it every Spring. It was 
the sign of his yearly vow to settle down at 
home, give up the river and the woods and 
keep regular office hours. The garden was to 
be his amusement in his odd minutes. That's 
the way it always looked by July. Poor Dad ! " 



Chapter XIL 



A 



YOUNG man by the name of Bawkis 
says he wishes to see you immediate, 
sir/' said Thomson, leaning over my 
chair at breakfast next morning. 

Anne Henry heard him and cried, " Does 
he whistle hymns or is it Willie ? " 

It was Willie. He was stretched in the ham- 
mock when I went out on the veranda, his feet 
high up at one end, his eyes watching them 
intently. He seemed loath to be disturbed. 

** These here ham-mocks is great things, ain't 
they now ? " he said blandly as I appeared. 

" You have a letter for me," said I curtly. 

He rolled over, upset his legs and feet out on 
the floor, sat up and began to rock gently to 
and fro. 

" Mighty, but this here is nice, now ain't it ? " 
he cried. 

With that he gave a vigorous kick that sent 
him swinging high. He grasped the sides 
with his great hands and leaned back in ec- 
stasy, his eyes fixed on the roof. 

13 «9j 
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** You have a letter for me," I cried, jump- 
ing to one side to avoid being rammed. 

** Who-o-o ! " yelled the young man, spread- 
ing his legs in an exultant kick. " I must cer- 
tainly git me one of these." 

*'You have a letter for me," I shouted, 
losing patience, and seizing the rope, and 
joggling it up and down so violently as to 
check his bird-like flight and send him shoot- 
ing half out of the hammock. He recovered 
his balance and stopped his swinging. 

" Mighty, but ye kin jostle a feller that 'ay 
jest be catchin' the rope, now can't ye ? " he 
said solemnly. " S'pose we try it agin, only 
don't you run een till I git a better swing." 

** William," said I in a determined tone, 
" you have a note for me or a word. Let me 
have it and you can swing until you crack 
your head on the roof." 

** Why, sure," he replied, fumbling in his 
pocket. " What did you s'pose I come for, 
anyway— jest to swing in the ham-mock ? Well, 
you uns ain't " 

What more he said, I do not know. I never 
saw Willie Bawkis again. I had no mind to 
" run een and jostle him." My eyes were on 
the letter now and my thoughts were far away. 
It was a very brief note. 

** I am sorry I could not take your advice," 
she wrote. " I intended to, but when night 
came my courage failed me. I leave on 
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the midnight express. I am going to my 
father." 

It was nine o'clock. I remembered she 
had said that a train left Raymondstown for 
the West at ten. It was six miles away, 
and I had an hour. I ran into the hall calling 
Thomson. 

" Have the cart around at once," I cried. 
" Make those men at the barn jump. There's 
not a minute to spare." 

Marcy ran out of the dining-room. 

" Whoa, there ! " he called, flagging me 
with his napkin. *' What's all this hullabaloo 
about the cart ? Where are you going ?" 

" There— there— that will explain all,*' I 
answered, tossing the note to him and dashing 
on up the stairs. 

I was piling some clothes into a bag when 
Arthur ran into the room, seized me and shook 
me violently. 

"See here, are you daft?" he roared. 
" What does this mean ? " 

He waved the note before my eyes. 

" Oh, you blind man," I cried, shaking 
him off and diving into a drawer in search of 
my check-book. " It means that I am going 
after her." 

" And where is she going ? " His voice had 
sunk into a pleading strain. 

** After her father," I answered, softening 
a bit. 
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" And where is her father going ? " 

" To the Klondike," I cried, snapping the 
bag shut and waving it. " Fm going to the 
Klondike." 

For a minute Marcy was silent and stood 
there before me pulling at his chin. He was 
perplexed. 

" I suppose — eh — old man," he said, hesi- 
tating, " you wouldn't mind if I went, too ? " 

" Not at all ; glad to have you ; only rush," 
I answered. ** We can just make the train." 

He ran to the window and called to the 
barn for the depot wagon instead of the cart. 

" Hurry, there, hurry," he cried. Then 
turning to me he added, " Why, I wish I 
could " 

** Don't talk," I said, pushing him toward his 
room. " Get some money and a clean collar. 
You can't go to the Klondike looking that way." 

There was confusion below. The women 
forgot their breakfasts and ran into the hall. 
Middleton was standing at the foot of the stairs 
bawling up his inquiries as to what all the row 
was about. The trap drove up to the door, and 
Marcy and I ran down-stairs, he with his bag 
still open while he stuffed shirts in it. 

" What is the matter, Arthur dear ? " cried 
his aunt, throwing her arms about his neck. 

" I don't know. Aunt, really I don't," he 
answered. " Good-by, good-by— I'm going 
with Hume." 

At this the girls made a dive at me. Olivia 
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Landreth forgot the training of years, and seized 
one arm and clung to it, while Betty Whitely 
had the other side, and Anne Henry hung to 
my coat-tails. Mrs. Henry backed out of the 
door before me. 

" Tell us, tell us," cried the girls in chorus. 

" In brief," said I, " and in confidence— not 
a word to a soul about here — a childish old man 
and his daughter have been stolen — kidnapped. 
I am going to their aid." 

"Why didn't you tell me that long ago," 
cried Middleton. He seemed intuitively to 
understand that something important was in 
the wind, for he pushed me into the trap and 
leaped into the seat beside me. Arthur sprang 
up in front. 

" You run the farm while we are gone," he 
shouted as the wagon started away. "I'll wire 
explanations." 

*' I wish you'd wire us some right off," came 
in a thin voice from behind. 

I looked back, and there was Cousin Joe 
sitting on the tail-board. 

And so we drove away. Mrs. Henry and the 
girls stood on the veranda waving their napkins 
violently, and in reply we waved our hats. In 
a moment the hedge shut them from our view, 
and we turned into the pike and went bowling 
down the hill, through the village to Raymonds- 
town. 

Cousin Joe climbed over the back of the 
seat and squeezed between Middleton and my- 
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self. His presence added a new problem to 
the already complex situation. Here I was, 
leading an expedition. Two men were blindly 
following me. One understood that the Klon- 
dike was the destination of this journey so 
abruptly begun and that its object was the 
rescue of Dr. Mcintosh and his daughter. By 
whom, why and how they had been stolen was 
as yet a blank to him, as were the odds against 
which he was to be pitted. The other prac- 
tically knew nothing except that he had cut 
short his breakfast and embarked on a wild 
enterprise that had as its purpose the rescue 
of ** an old man and his daughter." Perhaps 
he had surmised who the two were, but as a 
matter of fact he had no guarantee that it was 
not Elisha Marcy and one of the Miss Marcys 
or some other pair equally distant to him. A 
prompt explanation was due them both. They 
lost no time in demanding it. But here was 
Cousin Joe. A nice story it would be to tell at 
the store. This one bit of news alone would 
pay his board for a month at Elisha Marcy's, of 
Marcyville, or at Jamestown Elisha's, and would 
pass him two months at least with Mrs. Elisha 
of the Lock. How the store would revel in it ! 
How quick the tale would fly over back fences 
the whole length of the village ! McMack 
would hear it, and it would be set forth in the 
columns of the Independent. Silly, too, it 
would seem to the world, this picture of an old 
bachelor and two young ones madly running 
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to the Klondike in pursuit of a girl who was in 
pursuit of her father, who, after all, was keep- 
ing strictly within his rights and going on a 
hunt for gold with a respectable lawyer as his 
partner. The sympathy of the community 
would be with Roker as against the "ceety 
men," for no matter how intimate may be 
his relations with his brother from the metrop- 
olis the countryman always suspects that the 
city man feels himself a bit the wiser and the 
better. They would have guessing contests 
at the store on our chances of catching Maria, 
and her chances of catching her father and 
Roker, or ours of getting all three. Then sup- 
pose we failed. How could we return to the 
valley beaten, outrun and outwitted by that 
great brute of an attorney ? The respect of the 
valley would be lost to us. Our very approach 
would be a signal for the habitue' of the store 
to close an eye and wag the head and smile 
that soft, knowing, pastoral smile. 

Above all things this expedition must be kept 
a secret. 

" Now explain, Hume," said Marcy, turning 
around in his seat. '' I think it about time I 
know what I am doing." 

** Let us have it in a hurry," growled 
Middleton. 

** That's what I say," cried Cousin Joe. 
" Out with it. Here we three are off on some 
wild expedition like a lot of sheep after a bell- 
wether that's gone crazy with the heat. You 
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needn't expect me to go much furder without 
some reason." 

Cousin Joe has a way of solving every 
problem. He answered the question that had 
puzzled me. How should we keep this affair 
quiet ? Take him along. In the discretion of 
Patrick, the coachman, I had absolute con- 
fidence. He had been too long in Marcy's 
service to talk, or even look as though he 
thought. If we succeeded, Cousin Joe could 
come back and tell the store all about it. If 
we failed I should take him to New York with 
me and keep him there in comfort until he 
died. 

"You are going to the Klondike, Cousin 
Joe," said I solemnly. 

" And without no overcoat— well, well ! " 
the little man exclaimed. " Now won't I cut 
a figure settin* among the icebergs in this 
here Prince Al-bert ? " He leaned down and 
peered under the front seat. " Arthur," he 
added, " you really otter have wrapped some- 
thin' around them legs before we started," 

Then he cackled. Marcy had on golf clothes. 



Chapter XIIL 



" TT'S terrible to have the front of Dives and 
X the back of Lazarus," said Cousin Joe. 
We had the smoking compartment to 
ourselves, and the little man was sitting by the 
window, his feet resting abandonedly on the 
green plush of the seat opposite him. He had 
been silent a long time, looking out on the 
rolling fields of Indiana over which the train 
was speeding, and now as he turned to us to 
awaken us from our slumberous reveries there 
was in his face a look half of melancholy, half 
of mischief. 

" It's more terrible to have the front of 
Lazarus as well as the back," suggested Mid- 
dleton lazily. 

" No," snapped the other, drawing himself 
into his attitude of debate, chest out, head 
tilted to one side, right hand raised with fingers 
extended, forefinger of the left hand resting on 
the thumb of the right. "No. For then 
nothings expected of you. Present the front 
of Lazarus, and if youVe the back of Dives 
you'll die of the fun you'll have surprisin' folks. 

30Z 
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If you're Dives front and back, then you might 
just as well be a clothes-wringer, for whatever 
you do will be jest what was alius expected of 
you. But to be Dives in front and Lazarus in 
back— ugh ! " 

He shook his head in deprecation. 

" Of whom were you thinking that happens 
to be in this dreadful predicament ? " said I. 

" Myself," was the reply. 

Cousin Joe leaned back luxuriously and by 
stretching his thin, little legs, pushed his feet a 
few inches further up on the opposite seat. 
His elbows rested on the arms beside him, a 
good cigar was tucked between his fingers, and 
at intervals in his discourse he puffed at it. 
We saw only the Dives part of our diminutive 
friend, and while I retained my composure 
Marcy and Middleton laughed outrageously. 
Joe laughed, too, in his dry, cheery cackle. 

" I s'pose," he said, " that you boys think 
I have an idee I ought to be settin' here with 
nothin' on but a wreath or two and mebbe 
some lettuce like one of them ancient Romans. 
You misjedge me complete. What I was 
thinkin' was that the conductor seein' me in 
this luxurious apartment, smokin' a goodsegare, 
feet on them plush cushions, a-loUin' around 
and lookin'out the window jest like time wasn't 
worth much or I had a heap of it to spend, the 
conductor, I say, would never guess that in 
Hermann Applebaum's kitchen stands the 
umbrelly Fve got to cover to pay for my last 
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winter's keep. Yit don't I look at home here ? 
Could this parlor-car fit me any better if it 
was built around me ? Wouldn't the average 
feller peekin' in here think I was some respect- 
able old cotton king or iron king or air-brake 
king travellin' with his three sons, instead 
of a poor relation dragged outen a quiet 
valley, torn from his umbrelly mendin* to help 
rescue a good-for-nothin' doctor and his be- 
yutif ul dotter— now wouldn't he ? " 

" Quite possible," said Middleton. " But 
after all, Cousin Joe, you are a king in your 
way. Your cares are few, aside from Howard 
Marcy's umbrella, and your time is pretty much 
your own to sit and watch the clouds and the 
shadows of the valley and to speculate. Yours 
is the dominion of ,the air, as the German put 
it.*' 

" I never heard it described that 'ay before 
— dominion of the air— -that sounds nice between 
meals. It's onfortunate life ain't all between 
meals. It's no more so for Joe Marcy than for 
you boys. Yit on the long run I can't say 
much about meals, for thanks to the descendants 
of John and Samuel I've fared pretty well. It 
is hard for me, though, who loves so to set and 
debate on big things and to speckilate on nature, 
regular and human, it's hard, I say, alius to be 
conscious that Howard Marcy's umbrelly hangs 
suspended over me head be a hair. There is 
an awful lot of men in this world that would 
do fust rate had they been born kings but 
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who'll never work up to it. Nature is alius 
over-producin* jest as a precaution. It would 
be terrible if the time would come when they 
was a shortage of rulers. Nature realized that 
and over-produced kings. And, boys, you'll 
find one of them sovereigns in every valley. 
He's a king without no kingdom. The differ- 
ence between him and the Emperor of France 
is mighty small. Both be birth has a contempt 
for leetle things. Both from childhood up is 
used to takin' no thought for the morrer but to 
accept what comes in the way of food and 
clothes. The one sets on a throne and thinks 
great things, and fast as he thinks 'em his 
ministers and generals and subjects do them. 
The other sets on an egg-crate on the store- 
porch and thinks jest as hard, but he hasn't 
no ministers or generals or subjects. He ain't 
doin' no good in the world, you say. Mebbe 
he's doin' less harm than some of his brother 
sovereigns who've got better places. You 
could take them two and make 'em change 
thrones, and you'd find they would fit 'em 
exact. Sometim's I think that when Gabriel 
blows his trumpet and the roll of the rulers of 
the world is called, it'll sound like this : 
Napol'on, Emp'ror of France, Richard cur-de- 
lean, King of Englan', John Jones, King of 
Jonesville, Pa., Peter, Czar of all the Roosheas, 

James Smith, Khan of Fairview, Ohio " 

" King Joseph Marcy of Kishikoquillas," 
cried Middleton. 
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" I was gittin' to that," said Cousin Joe. 
" Yes ; Joseph, Lord of all the Kishikoquil- 
lases ! That's jest the pint, boys ; I'm one of 
them egg -crate kings. Me mind is all out of 
sympathy with me hands, and Kishikoquillas 
bein' a farmin' community it pays better to 
board hands than minds. That's why you'll 
hear 'em sneer at Joseph Marcy there. That's 
why all the Marcys look on him as a necessity, 
not a luxury. My mind is a-workin' sixteen 
hours in every twenty-four, and jest because 
he can't see it goin' Elisha Marcy thinks I ain't 
doin' nothin, and puts me to sleep three in a 
bed with the Bawkis boys, on the attic, mind 
you ; while Lucien Spade gits a whole room 
to himself over the summer kitchen for jest 
pitchin' hay. I never complained. Xish 
Marcy ain't accustomed to entertainin' kings, 
anyhow. I alius felt that some day some un 
'ud come my way who'd understand me. It 
was you boys. I alius felt that some day I'd 
have surroundin's that was really fittin'. Last 
night when I lay there in bed behind them 
green curtains, and felt the train roUin' on and 
on, rockin' me to sleep, and heard the whistle 
goin', callin' to all the world that King Joseph 
of Kishikoquillas was travellin* in regal state, 
how I did jest wish Lish Marcy and the Bawkis 
boys could 'a' peeked een and seen me. Elisha, 
he went to Chicago five year ago to buy a car- 
load of cattle. He travelled in one of these 
sleepin' cars, and he ain't done talkin' about it 
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yit. Well, sirs, last night I remembered how 
sometim's after supper *Lish would git tellin' 
us about that Chicago trip and explain how he 
could go to bed on the train jest the same as at 
home only warmer ; and I minded how me 
and the Bawkis boys used to set there with our 
mouths wide open, a-swallerin' it all in ; and 
I recklected jest kind o' distantly admirin' 
Elisha for all the things he had experienced, 
and wonderin' if it 'ud ever be possible for me 
to see and do the things he had did. Then 
the whistle blowed agin, and we slowed down, 
and the feller in the cot over me called out to 
know where we was, and the conductor sayd 
some place in Indianer. I thot to meself I 
must be dreamin', but providin' I ain't dreamin' 
if I ever git back to Marcyville FU make the 
eyes of Elisha and the Bawkis boys pop outen 
their heads with the stories I tell." 

Cousin Joe drew up his knees, and carrying 
his feet free from their resting-place brought 
them hard down on the floor to emphasize his 
vow. 

" King Joseph's day has come," he said after 
an effective pause. " He hasn't got a throne 
yit, but he is havin' most a mighty pleasant car 
ride, for which he acknowledges his debt to 
you young men. Now, Hume, if you don't 
mind FU take that segare you was goin' to 
offer me a bit ago." 

He got his cigar and with it the query. 
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" Suppose you some day get your throne ; how 
will you spend your money ? " 

" How ? " he cried. " Jest doin' this all the 
time. rU build me one of these palace cars 
and keep her movin'. Fve alius been a 
traveller. Had I a-settled in one valley I might 
'a' growed rich, but when I was in Kishiko- 
quillas I was alius wonderin* what was hap- 
penin' in Singin' Creek, and over the mountain 
rd go to find out. Once in Singin' Creek 
there was no peace for me, no rest from 
guessin* what the boys was up to in Kishiko- 
quillas. Sometimes I couldn't go back, and I 
used to set quiet-like and travel in my mind ; 
and when folks was a-sneerin' at Joe Marcy 
dozin' on the store porch, Joe was already 
past the mill, hurryin* down them three mile 
o' sunny pike to the mountain, makin' for the 
gap where the trees shade the way. There's 
a kind of a tunnel th'oo the cedars, a long 
stretch arched over by heavy branches, where 
the air is alius green like and cool. It couldn't 
be nicer if it was reglar hand painted. Some- 
tim's when I'd travel I'd forgit bits of the 
road and kind of patch up the way, but that 
was a mile I'd never leave out, that mile o' 
soft, green, smelly hemlock. When I'm th'oo 
there I begin to climb, and now the road 
winds agin into the sunlight, and I can look 
back over the valley of the Singin' Creek. I 
know every acre of it, from the clump o' lone 
pines at the fur end, just beyant Spiegelmeyer's 
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mill, to the last thing ye can see to the south, 
the white stuns glistenin' in the Mennonite 
buryin'-ground. Here's a gully washed from 
the road a year ago and never mended ; there's 
the holler oak blackened in the fall of '80 
be a coon-hunter's fire — I've been watchin' 
for it to tumble these ten years. Now 
we're up the last pull, out o' Singin' Creek, 
lookin' into Kishikoquillas. There's Ray- 
mondstown to the south and Marc5^ille to the 
north, and Elisha Marcy's peach orchard 
bloomin' pink on the ridge behint the village. 
Here's where the road was mended and the 
stones has never wore down, and I've struck 
the steep spot where I alius run. The road 
is smooz, and it's harder holdin' back than 
goin'. I alius fly over that place. I low if I 
live to be a hundred I'll go plungin' headlong 
there, for there's somethin' peculiar about 
that last bit o' hill that ends your journey over 
the mo'ntain and brings you back agin. 
Boys, I know every foot of that road. I can 
diwide it in pieces, and mix 'em all up in me 
mind, and put 'em all together agin straight 
and true, go a-travellin' it while I set, stumble 
into every particular rut, look up at every 
particular bird's nest and jump every washout 
without stirrin' from the store porch. From 
Singin' Creek to Kishikoquillas, from Kishiko- 
quillas to Singin' Creek, that has been my 
travellin'. Sometim's I've conjured up longer 
trips, but I never could git very far. As long 
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as my car rides went be Smith's hay-stacks 
and kept in sight o' the lone pines or the 
white stuns o' the Mennonite bur)dn'-ground 
it was easy, but then Fd kind o' shoot off 
into the clouds where it was all so kind o' 
hazy that it w^asn't no pleasure. Now I find 
myself goin' and goin', and when I git back 
it'll keep me busy jest a-thinkin' out the road 
and mindin' this valley and that town, picturin' 
the rivers and the mountains, puttin' 'em all 
together straight and ridin' over 'em agin. A 
feller goes most too fast to git a correct idee. 
But it's a change from the pike between 
Singin' Creek and Kishikoquillas." 

" I fear. Cousin Joe," said Marcy, "that you 
will find the road from Marc3rvile to the 
Klondike and from the Klondike to Marc3nrille 
a bit harder to travel over mentally than that 
from Kishikoquillas to Singing Creek and 
return." 

" To the Klondike ? " cried the little man. 
" Now see here, ain't this jest a josh ? You 
don't mean to tell me we are goin* all the 
way to the North Pole ? " 

" Not if I can help it," said I, " but it is 
possible that circumstances may drag us far 
in that direction." 

" Well," said Cousin Joe with a long drawn 

sigh, " I can stand it if you can, though I must 

admit that if I had knowd for certain where 

we was bound and had had the time I'd 'a' brung 

an overcoat and mebbe a muffler and a horse- 
14 
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blanket. But see here, boys, what's really 
worried me is this— s'pose we does catch up 
with John Roker and old Doc Mcintosh and 
Maria before they sail, what are we goin* to 
do ? I jedge it's your intention jest to go right 
in and kill John, and tie up the Doctor, 
and bring him and his dotter home as pris- 
oners. Ain't that the game ? " 

" Well-eh— not quite," I replied. 

"Do you know that's a mighty pertinent 
question, Hume," exclaimed Middleton. " It's 
strange it hasn't been asked before. Here 
we have started off in a mad rush, trusting 
to your lead, knowing that Maria was really 
in a dire strait. We wire back to Mrs. 
Henry to make herself comfortable at the 
farm for a week or two till we get home. 
We have been bending all our energies to 
catching up with the fugitives without con- 
sidering what we shall do when we confront 
them." 

" That's true," growled Marcy. " How about 
it, Hume ? What are we to do when we get 
there ? " 

" Can't you give me time," I answered a bit 
testily. " The first and main thing was to 
catch the train that would get us to Seattle 
before they sailed. We have done that. Now 
let me have an opportunity to catch my breath 
and compose myself." 

** Then we ain't goin' to kill Roker after all," 
drawled Cousin Joe. ** What a pity ! I 
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thought the way you uns jumped into the 
wagon, and galloped off, and just ketched the 
train, and kept telegraphtin' this 'ay and that 
'ay every time we come to a station, why, I 
thought nothin' but blood would end it all. 
Yit here I find youVe got kind of a habby-ace 
corpus proceedin' in mind." 

"It seems to me," said I, "that once we 
catch them at Seattle and I get in a word with 
the Doctor I can quickly make clear to him 
the utter folly of the whole expedition and the 
duplicity of Roker." 

"What will you tell him?" asked Cousin 
Joe in his most insinuating tone. 

" I shall explain how Roker is inveigling 
him to the Klondike, not to have his assistance 
on a gold hunting expedition, but to get his 
daughter out of the valley," I replied. 

Cousin Joe laughed boisterously. 

" See here, Hume," he said, " let us imagine 
I'm the Doctor and you are you, and you have 
jest explained that there to me. I stretches 
out my six feet three of human flesh, and pulls 
my long white beard a minute, and stands there 
lookin' ye all over and inside too, a cur'ous, 
wonderin* look. * Mr. Hume,* sais I, * you 
think my friend John wants to git my dotter 
away from the valley — and why do you think 
that,' I sais." 

I made no reply. Here was the problem 
that twice before had confronted me. 

Cousin Joe seized my arm, and shook it and 
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shouted, ** Why does he want to git my dot- 
ter away from the valley ? " 

" Dr. Mcintosh," I growled, " it is because 
he fears the rivalry of my friend Marcy." 

•* You will have to get some other excuse 
than that," cried Arthur. ** I will not have it. 
You'd play me for a fool. The girl would 
think I was a monumental egotist as well as 
an idiot." 

" I shall have to use Tom's name, then." 

** If you are going to give such a reason you 
will have to use your own name," Middleton 
said very emphatically. ** You don't care what 
she thinks of you, anyhow." 

" When the Doctor looked at me the very 
idea would make him laugh," I retorted. " No, 
either you or Arthur must suffer " 

** Else we'll have to kill Roker and kidnap 
the rest," interrupted Cousin Joe. " I'd let 
you use my name if you thought it would do 
any good. However, I guess well have to git 
up another scheme. You ceety men do seem 
a mighty poor crowd to plan the rescue of a 
be-yutiful girl that's been run away with be a 
stupid country lawyer." 

" What would you suggest ? " asked Marcy 
sharply. 

Cousin Joe rolled his head over on his left 
shoulder and slowly closed his right eye. 

"Stragedum," he said. "This here is a 
case for stragedum. Fve been figurin' it all 
out, boys, and now I have an idee. We git to 
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Seattle a Monday, jest before the boat sails. 
Not much time there, eh ? " 

** We shall be lucky if we reach the dock 
before they are away," I replied. 

" What did you figure on doin' after you ex- 
plained to the Doctor how things really was 
and he failed to understand what business 
three ceety fellers he hardly knew had mixin' 
up in his affairs. I guess your plan was to 
wave at them, at John and Maria and the 
Doctor, as the boat went away, eh ? " 

" That is about all we could do," said Marcy 
ruefully. 

"There you are agin," Cousin Joe returned. 
"You boys never dig deep ; you never git to 
the bottom. All you can do ? Pshaw ! Now 
s'pose you jest went ahead and got tickets for 
that boat. Of course you'll have to telegraph 
on and pay an all-nations big price, but as I 
understand it money don't count on this trip." 

" Proceed ; suppose it all," I growled. 

" Well, we gits on the boat and we all goes 
to the Klondike, the hull crowd, me and you 
boys and the Doctor and Maria. John, he 
will like that, won't he? It'll be nice for 
him all winter when the snow is on the ground 
there, and they ain't no roads for sleighin', and 
we has to jest set around the fire in the tent 
playin' cards to keep warm. I can picture 
him havin' a most amazin' good time, alius 
bein' polite and smilin' and enjoyin' life im- 
mense. It'll be so easy for him to git Maria 
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Mcintosh when she's livin' in the same snow- 
drift with a couple of trained millionaires/' 

The light was beginning to break. 

" Ain't it likely," the little man went on, " that 
when we march on to the boat, John Roker will 
have a suspicion, jest a wee bit of a suspicion, 
that it would be better if he was home agin 
in Kishikoquillas ? Stragedum is the thing." 

" Stragedum, indeed," I exclaimed, slap- 
ping my hands so heartily on his shoulder that 
he winced. " We shall use stragedum, and we 
shall leave to your master mind the framing of 
it." 

** You'll leave it to the egg-crate king," he 
chuckled. 

" Yes," said I. " We shall trust to our egg- 
crate king." 

" We shall," cried Middleton and Marcy. 



Chapter XI F. 



WE found them on the pier. In fifteen 
minutes the crazy little steamship was 
to cast loose and head northward, car- 
rying them away to their winter's imprison- 
ment. That the vessel was heavy laden we 
could see, for she lay low in the water, and those 
parts of her deck that were not jammed with 
noisy passengers were piled high with bales, 
boxes and barrels. It seemed as though Maria 
were holding out as long as she could against 
embarking on such an expedition, on a craft so 
crowded, with companions so rough, for the 
few women that could be seen were of the 
lowest type. Marcy, Middleton and I picked 
her out the minute our carriage reached the 
pier. At one side stood Roker, looking larger 
and clumsier than ever in his heavy woolen 
suit and great felt hat ; at the other was 
her father, resting his tall form on his rifle. 
As I ran up and called his name, all three 
turned. It was the first time that I had seen 
Doctor Mcintosh, and when we stood face 

to face I realized at once how easily the old 
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man could be made the tool of a plausible 
schemer like the lawyer. He was fully six 
feet three in height, and his frame was both 
spare and bent. His hair was white and 
fell to his shoulders. His beard, too, was 
white and very long, and his skin had been 
deep tanned by exposure to wind and sun. 
His eyes were large and blue and mild, though 
now there was in them the fever of adven- 
ture. 

** Well, Mr. Marcy,** the Doctor cried, 
pulling off his cap and waving it boyishly, 
** what brings you ? " 

Arthur had seized John Roker's hands, and 
was shaking them vigorously, and calling him 
** old man," and telling him how glad he was 
to see him again. The lawyer looked anything 
but happy. Middleton grabbed the Doctor 
and shook him heartily, while I greeted the 
daughter most formally. At my back stood 
Cousin Joe, his feet wide apart, his hands 
clasped behind him, his head on one side, his 
right eye closed and mouth wide open with 
joy. 

" But what can have brought you boys out 
here ? " asked the Doctor after the greetings 
were over. 

" We are going to the Klondike," I replied. 

** In those clothes, gentlemen?" It was 
John Roker who spoke. He had drawn apart 
a little and was standing there staring stupidly 
at us. His voice was hoarse and a bit sepul- 
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chral, indicating that he was strugghng io sup- 
press some strange emotion. 

I looked at Marcy and Middleton. They 
still had on their golf clothes. I was wearing 
flannels, now much soiled and battered by the 
long days on the train. In the rush and the 
worry of it, after all our planning and debat- 
ing, we had forgotten that we were not clothed 
for a winter near the Arctic. During those 
steaming hot days on the train thirty below 
zero seemed very far away, but now with the 
vessel ready.to cast off, her decks covered with 
every sign of rough times to come, the cold 
seemed very near at hand. 

I looked at Maria. She understood it all. 

** Yes, Mr. Roker,'* I said suavely, " we 
shall go with these clothes. You know we 
three are old travellers." 

" They've sent their trunks ahead," interposed 
Cousin Joe. " You see, John, we country folks 
ain't used to galivanting around from the 
Tropics to the Arctics like these ceety boys. 
I s'pose you are carry in' a carpet-bag, eh, with 
a paper box of lunch put up at the National 
Hotel in Raymondstown a purpose for ye, eh ? 
Well, they don't do it that 'ay. Arthur asks 
me to come along. * I haven't no clothes,' 
sais I. * That's all right,' he answers, cool as 
you please. 'Trust to me,' he sais. 'The 
trunks has gone ahead and we have fur suits 
of all sizes therein,' he sais." 

There was no trace of hilarity on the face of 
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the egg-crate king. He was looking as solemn 
as his kinsman, Elisha of Marcyville. 

The lawyer was puzzled and began to edge 
nearer and nearer the Doctor. 

" Do you really mean that you are going 
with us ? " cried Maria. 

" Yes," I replied. " The gold fever is catch- 
ing." 

Poor John Roker ! He did not know which 
foot to stand on or just how many hands he 
had. He would look first at me, then at 
Marcy and Middleton, and scowl at Cousin 
Joe. We well knew what was passing in his 
mind. His scheme had almost carried to a 
successful issue. For weeks he had worked 
to draw the woman he loved away from the 
baleful influence of these three self-confident 
men that he might have her to himself. And 
now instead he was about to lock her away for 
nine months in a desolate region with these 
very fellows as her companions. What chance 
had he, great, clumsy creature, who had al- 
ways felt like a centipede with his hundred 
hands and feet, against easy-going adventur- 
ers who went to the Arctic regions in tennis 
clothes ? It would never do to let them join 
the Doctor and Maria. But how prevent it ? 
The world was free for them to go where they 
willed, and the Klondike was as open as Kishi- 
koquillas. It was clear that if they sailed the 
girl must not. It were better that her father 
took her home to the quiet valley while he led 
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his rivals away to Alaska and the snow and ice 
imprisoned them there. He would have to 
go, too, but he could not well back out now 
without exposing the whole of his plotting. 
He would put the best possible front on the 
matter. 

That is what we had reasoned John Roker 
would think. It was the only way to work it 
out, and we were right. 

" This is splendid," cried the Doctor. " So 
you are all going with us, and a jolly party it 
will make. But have you your provisions, 
your equipment ?*' 

"All on the boat," cried Cousin Joe, with 
careless wave of his hand toward the steamer. 

By this time Roker was at the Doctor's 
side. He nudged him and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. 

The old man wheeled about arid exclaimed, 
" Me not go ! Why, John, you are mad." 

The lawyer shook his head. 

" No," he said, ** it is not right. We sail in 
a few minutes, and now when I think of drag- 
ging you away up there with Maria— no— no. 
I've been puzzling over it for several days, and 
now that the time comes for us to start — and if 
you start you will have to stick it out— I feel 
you'd better not ! " 

"This is mighty peculiar," shouted the 
Doctor. There was fire in his eyes and flame 
in his cheeks, and the tall form straightened 
to its full height. " All summer long you've 
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been arguing with me that I should join with 
you, and now when all is ready you go back 
on everything you said." He turned to me. 
" Gentlemen, John says he thinks I would not 
be able to stand it— that Tm too old— that — 

that " He shook his fist at the lawyer. 

" Man, man, you're mad," he cried. 

"You are certainly strong enough," said 
Middleton. ** Of course you must go ; but if 
you are not going then you will have to make up 
your mind pretty quick. In ten minutes the 
ship sails." 

** Doctor, Fm very sorry you have come this 
far," said Roker, stepping up to the old man 
and laying one of his great hands gently 
on the thin, drooping shoulder. " But often 
when one gets to the mark he hesitates. It 
seemed so easy down there at home when you 
and I talked it over. Now that we are here 
and I realize the hardships that will soon con- 
front you and Maria, when that desolate 
country stares us in the face and I think of the 
bitter cold, when I look at those rough wo- 
men yonder and know that after all something 
might befall you and me and leave her without 
protection, then I must plead with you to 
return to your home, to see that for you to go 
with me would be madness." 

'* Protection, protection," muttered the Doc- 
tor. ** Why, look at all these gentlemen." 

All the will force of the old man had been 
put forth in his first angry outburst. His 
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spirit vanished before the eloquence of his 
friend, and he seemed to become a child. 

" Think of the gold, John," he said plain- 
tively. This sudden change on his com- 
panion's part was a hard blow to him, for he 
had set his heart on the journey. He stepped 
toward the lawyer, head bent eagerly forward, 
a hand stretched out in appeal. ** What little I 
had I've spent in tools and clothes and stores. 
Yonder they are, piled up on the deck. Why 
didn't you think of that before I wasted my all ? 
You say I am old and cannot endure the hard 
life there. I am but a week older than when 
you held out all your glittering promises. 
Maria could not endure the hardships, you 
declare. It seems rather late and rather sudden 
that you have these fears for her. Remember 
that what I did is for her sake. Think of her, 
John." 

"You are coming home," said the girl, 
gently laying her hand on her father's arm. 
"John is right. You need not think of 
me. 

" My girl," said the old man, shaking his 
head slowly, "we cannot go back now." 

" We must," she cried. 

" We cannot— I shall not," he said with anew 
show of spirit. 

" Are you uns all daft ? " whispered Cousin 
Joe in my ear. " He can't— he won't. Don't 
you see he hasn't no more money ? " 

God bless you, my egg-crate king ! In me 
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you have won a subject. Think great things 
and find in me the minister to carry out your 
plans. 

" Dr. Mcintosh, I fear I have not enough 
stores to last me through the winter," I said. 
" One thousand dollars down for your stuff on 
the boat yonder and your passage — and your 
daughter's. Quick now, and take my offer. 
They are getting ready to cast off." 

The Doctor looked at Roker. 

** I have advised you not to come," said the 
lawyer gruffly. ' 

" John, I can't understand it all," exclaimed 
the old man, " but I've no time to think. It is 
so sudden and I've never had to hurry my head 
before. If only I had time to argue it over 
with myself and with you, then I might decide 
better, but I haven't." He turned to me. 
"Mr. Hume, do you really want those things ? 
Do you really want my place and my daughter's 
on that boat ? " 

" It happens, sir," I answered, " that I am 
anxious indeed to get to the gold fields. My 
friends and I were too late to secure any places 
on the boat. In fact, we have no stores, no 
food, no tools, so you see your desire to sell is 
most opportune." 

The whistle was blowing ; the passengers 
were thronging the rail and shouting their last 
farewells to friends ashore. All about us was 
hurly-burly of departure. Roker sprang to- 
ward the Doctor, but he was too late. 
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"You can have it," said the old man, "at 
one thousand." 

" But, Doctor " 

"Never mind, Mr. Roker,"* I exclaimed, 
grasping the lawyer's arm. " The bargain is 
made. Arthur, pay the Doctor one thousand 
for me. Good-by all— Tom— good-by, Marcy, 
old man. Hurry now, Mr. Roker, or we shall 
be left." 

"You are not really going, Mr. Hume," 
cried Maria, running to me with both hands 
out-stretched. 

As a matter of fact I had no such intention, 
for Cousin Joe had been schooling me in his 
art of " stragedum." Thus far his plans had 
carried in every detail, and we might have 
stopped there and let the boat sail away. I 
had the upper hand of Roker, but in the flush 
of my victory I thought to crush him com- 
pletely. A few minutes more of careful stage- 
play, and we could rid ourselves of his un- 
pleasant company and send him alone to the 
Klondike, there to dig and brood in penance 
for the worries he had caused us. I would get 
him on the boat and give him the slip at the 
last moment. 

" Of course I am going. Miss Mcintosh," I 
replied calmly, shaking her hand in a formal 
farewell. 

" Mr. Hume," said the girl in so low a tone 
that only I could hear it and Cousin Joe, who 
had kept ever at my elbow, " when I asked 
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your advice I did not know whither you would 
be led in my service. This act of yours in 
giving my father so large a sum for what can 
never be of the slightest use to you is kind, but 
I doubt that I shall ever be able to repay the 
money. He doesn't know, poor old man, but 
I do, and I must refuse your offer. This has 
become charity." 

More complications ! More ** stragedum " ! 
I must carry my stage-play through. 

" Charity, Miss Mcintosh ? Nonsense. It's 
business,'' I exclaimed. " Do you suppose 
that I have come all this distance to buy a 
thousand dollars worth of pork and beans — 
I imagine that is what it is— and then throw 
them away ? Had it not been for you and 
your father I should not have got started for 
the Klondike for weeks yet. We could not 
get passage on the boat. This happens most 
fortunately." 

" Charity ? " piped in Cousin Joe. " Why, 
Maria, you don't know Hume. Him charitable ? 
He's the graspinest man that ever was. He's 
after gold— him and me, and it was jest the 
luckiest luck a-goin' that your Pap wanted to 
sell out." 

" But I can't believe it," expostulated the 
girl. 

" It is unnecessary that you do," said I, 
bowing politely. ** The bargain is made. This 
expedition is one Cousin Joe and I have long 
been talking over. Marcy and Middleton just 
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came to speed the parting gold-hunters. They 
will see you safely home. Now come, Mr. 
Roker ; we must get aboard." 

"Are you really going?" the lawyer ex- 
claimed in a hoarse voice. 

" Why, certainly," said I, tucking one arm 
under his and grasping Cousin Joe by the 
hand, thus drawing them with me. ** Come." 

" And the others," asked the lawyer, a bit 
milder in his tone, " are they not going ? " . 

'* No," said I, " they have changed their 
minds." 

" You really mean you are coming with me 
to the Klondike ? " he asked again. 

** Upon my honor," I declared. 

John Roker smiled. Then he turned at 
the head of the gang-plank and waved his great 
hand at Maria. She ignored it. Again he 
looked down at me, and this time he laughed 
outright. 

We stood together at the rail as we sailed 
away. 

" Tell me. Cousin Joe," I whispered, " what 
makes Roker so pleased to have my com- 
pany ? " 

The egg-crate king fixed his sharp, little eyes 
on me and just gazed. Then he broke into a 

wild, weird cackle. 

..... 

All about us is the blue, above us and below 
us. Roker, Cousin Joe and I sit side by side 
near the stern, listening to the steady, mo- 
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notonous nimble of the shaft and the splash 
of the water. I lean against a pile of cordage 
and look away to the east as though trying to 
pierce the veil there. But yesterday, it seems, 
I was a quiet man, smoking my pipe on the 
veranda at Red Run Farm, watching the 
shadows playing over the mountains, and 
dreaming. Now every throb of the engines 
tells me that I am being carried away from 
home and friends, from club and comforts, to 
the gray country yonder. Yet I like it. It 
was dreadful last night. It will be dreadful 
for nights to come. Even Cousin Joe vowed 
that he would never again complain of the 
discomfort of sleeping three in a bed with the 
Bawkis boys. He is beside me, his smoke- 
colored derby battered down over his head so 
I cannot see his eyes, but I know that they are 
closed, for his mouth is open wide and he is 
rattling spasmodically. He appears anything 
but a slumbering monarch. 

Roker is at my other side. His head has 
sunk upon his breast, and he, too, is sleeping. 
How clumsy he looks ! how harmless ! Yet 
but for him I should be home now, just back 
from my afternoon ride, dressing, perhaps, for 
dinner— a dinner with Betty Whitely at my 
right and on my left Olivia Landreth, a picture 
in herself. But for him— for him ? No — for 
Her. She is homeward bound now with her 
father, and Marcy, too, and Middleton. I sup- 
pose they are laughing over my predicament. 
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It is a great joke, indeed,— old Hume off for 
the Klondike, where there are no clubs and no 
pretty women— not even Thomson. 

For Her ! The steady splash of the sea 
sweeping away from the stern lulls me half to 
sleep. My eyes close. I've pierced the blue 
veil at last and see them. There they are, 
standing on the pier, waving their hats in fare- 
well ; Marcy and Middleton — God bless 'em. 
" Hurry back, Jack," they cry, ** for we shall 
be waiting." The Doctor, tall and solemn, 
rests on his rifle, his chin on his hands. A 
melancholy figure, he, as he stands there so 
regretfully, thinking over all that might have 
been. At his side is Maria, laughing now. 
Why, she has kissed her hand to me ! I 
throw back three. What a chance for those 
two fine fellows behind her ! I wonder which 
will win. 



Chapter XV. 



I AM back again in my rooms in town. I am 
with my old clothes. I am home. For 
where a bachelor's old clothes are, there 
his home is. He would not keep them at any 
other place ; at a friend's house, for instance. 
They mark his fixed residence. They arc 
tangible links that connect him with the past, 
evidence that he not only exists but has existed. 
The married man has a wife to keep continually 
bringing up the days that have gone and his 
children as constant reminders of the future. 
The confirmed bachelor has no future. His 
tenses are past and present. 

Three months ago when I left these same 
rooms Thomson was on the point of giving 
away that old dress-coat. It was stained, he 
said. Yes, with terrapin spilled by a clumsy 
waiter at the Drakes' dinner. But I had a 
good time at that dinner for I sat by Marion 
Wilton. And then I love terrapin ! Keep it 
over summer anyway, my man. It can do no 
harm. 

228 
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But the breeches, sir, you ruined so abomin- 
able when you came that bad cropper down 
at 'Empstead in the fall ? And here's a win- 
ter-before-last frock-coat, with the skirts two 
inches too long, and a brown cutaway as would 
bust if you tried to get in it, and two tweeds 
as ain't fit for a groom, to say nothing of them 
shoes. 

I bought that frock in London the winter I 
was knocking about Europe with Harry Hall. 
Poor Harry ! He died in a sanatorium last 
spring— travelled too swift a pace after we 
parted. And that brown ? Why, that was an 
election bet. Those clothes are my life's rec- 
ord, Thomson. You would leave me nothing 
but my present existence. 

We kept them. But I have changed so 
since we parted that I almost feel doubtful as 
to my identity. Thomson is going over them, 
trying to find something fit for me to wear 
these autumn days down at Lenox where I am 
to visit the Henrys and do penance. In the 
old dress-coat there is a chapter or two of my 
history, plain as on a written page. The frock 
with the long tails recalls a half dozen of the 
most important incidents of my most unimpor- 
tant career. The riding clothes, the tweeds 
and even the shoes — they all seem to recognize 
me and to welcome me home again. They 
know me so well, and I know them all. They 
assure me that I am the same Hume that bade 
them farewell twelve weeks ago, though now I 
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return worn by that dreadful Klondike journey, 
so thin and so browned by exposure that I 
hardly know myself in the mirror. Dear old 
clothes ! Like poor relations you are roots to 
bind one to this earth and give him a feeling 
of stability. 

I put on my slippers and smoking jacket 
and stretch out in a favorite chair with my 
feet toward the empty fireplace. It is empty 
because it is still early September, but a 
black, cold grate has its memories of brighter 
days and is pleasanter to gaze into than wide 
reaches of flowery carpet. 

Now my nightcap with a little lemon in it, 
and wake me sharp at eight, Thomson, for I 
must get away on that noon train. 

It is insufferable in town in September. 
There is not a soul here except the three mil- 
lion inhabitants who are detained by business, 
and such of those as I meet seem to keep alive 
simply because October is coming, which 
means that not only will the weather stop 
breaking all records, but that their hundred 
thousand or so more fortunate fellows will 
begin dropping in again to fill the streets 
with new life and brown, healthy faces. The 
weather broke all records to-day, and for that 
reason I feel particularly grateful to Marcy for 
coming down from the Berkshires to meet me. 

We dined together at the club and to- 
morrow go to the Henrys' place at Lenox. 
Arthur brought me an invitation from Aunt 
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Katherine. He has made his peace with her. 
I understand that he had no trouble after he 
had convinced her that the only reason he did 
not marry Maria Mcintosh was that she would 
not have him. It took considerable time to so 
satisfy her, for it seemed so silly for a poor 
country doctor's daughter, a girl with abso- 
lutely nothing in the world and no prospects, 
to refuse a man of Arthur's fortune and char- 
acter. A man generally prefers to hold his 
peace as far as his being rejected is concerned, 
but Arthur was perfectly open to Mrs. Henry 
about the whole business. He always was 
ridiculously frank. He never could think 
long enough on any one subject to lie about 
it. So when his aunt intimated that she was 
a bit surprised at his closing the house at 
Marcyville so suddenly and hurrying back to 
his old environment, he told her everything, as 
a child would. And when she finally satisfied 
herself that it was all true and that Maria 
Mcintosh was weak-minded, she threw her 
arms about his neck and forgave him. Olivia 
Landreth was still staying with her. So was 
Betty Whitely. 

The general amnesty included myself, and it 
seemed proper that I should go in person to 
ask and receive pardon. Then Mrs. Henry 
sent word that she was dying to hear from my 
own lips all about the Klondike and that I 
must be sure and bring up some real nuggets. 
As Cousin Joe and I never got past St. 
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Michaels and had hardly left the boat, it seemed 
that I should have to rely largely on my 
imagination. But while they were anxious to 
hear about my adventures after my sudden 
departure from Red Run Farm, I was equally 
curious as to theirs during the early part of 
the same period. Arthur was not just clear on 
that point. The young women were inclined 
to reticence. He had, however, gathered 
piecemeal from Anne Henry that the excite- 
ment of our departure rather appealed to the 
romantic ill their natures. It was so fine to 
see men dashing away to the rescue, and it 
happened so seldom nowadays. They were 
going to sit and wait, torn with anxiety, eyes ever 
fixed on the highway, watching for our return. 
Then came a telegram notifying them that we 
could not get home for a week. It was fol- 
lowed by one saying that we might not return 
for a month, and a third announced the possi- 
bility of our spending the winter in the Klon- 
dike. Following them all were the rumors of 
the strange disappearance of Roker and the 
Mclntoshes. Mrs. Henry ordered all trunks 
packed and was back in town within a week 
of her departure for Kishikoquillas. 

The amnesty included Middleton. Little 
good did it do him, for he was then wandering 
about Italy. That was one thing beyond 
Marcy's understanding, that sudden flight of 
Tom*s to Europe. He had always been in- 
clined to moods, but there was generally some 
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cause to be found for them. It was true Betty 
Whitely was again very attentive to Clerkton, 
but that was of recent date. Middleton had 
been in the highest of spirits all the time on 
the trip back from Seattle. The Doctor and he 
became very warm friends, and during the week 
following their arrival home they were together 
almost continually. In fact Arthur rather 
expected that Tom would protest when they 
shut up the house. Instead Tom said that he 
was glad his host had suggested it, as he him- 
self did not like to say anything, for that would 
appear ingratitude, but he was weary of farm- 
ing and had been planning a little trip abroad, 
one just long enough to bring him back to the 
city with the people. The very next day the 
house was closed. Marcy, however, arranged 
with Squire Bellows that on his return from the 
Klondike Cousin Joe should be put in charge 
of it, to make it his home thereafter. This 
was intended as a surprise for our egg-crate 
king. 

I was thinking of all these things as I sat 
there in my old chair, with my old clothes and 
old pipe. My reverie was long, but never be- 
fore had I had so much to ponder over. 
When last I occupied that same chair I was 
meditating over the possibility of inducing 
Rawlins to part with his bay cob at a hundred 
below the figure he had fixed. Now I was 
living over a month of action, a month in 
which I had done something, fought for some 
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one and conquered. There was no reward. I 
expected none. We pudgy knights do not 
look well kneeling at my lady's feet. Still it 
was pleasant to know that all next winter and 
the winters to come after it, when home at 
night from my daily rounds, down in my old 
chair, with my pipe and with my feet toward 
the blazing fire, I need not turn to the Raw- 
lins cob for food for thought. I could travel 
over and over again, as Cousin Joe would, the 
road from Kishikoquillas to the Klondike, and 
from the Klondike to Kishikoquillas. 

I had gone over that road for the fifth time 
that night when I shook myself wearily and 
looked up at the clock. It pointed midnight. 
It was high time to be abed, but I lingered on, 
and when next I glanced up, the hour was one. 
There stood my nightcap at my side un- 
touched, and I reached toward it. Two appeal- 
ing eyes met mine. I stayed my hand, picked 
up a pencil and guiltily pounded the tobacco 
into the bowl of my pipe. 

" Hello, Jack ! " cried a childish voice. 
** Home again to loaf. I'm glad to see you, 
though, for it has been lonely here this sum- 
mer and awful dusty. But what have you 
been doing ? '* 

It was not a real person who addressed me 
thus, but my " little guardian," as I called the 
bit of a photograph that leaned against the 
tobacco jar on the mantel. It showed a boy of 
nine years with a chubby face and big, earnest 
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eyes. It was myself. I had found the picture 
in the winter, and placed it there just to re- 
mind my friends that John Hume was not 
always a ponderous fellow near forty. He had 
talked to me before on a few occasions when 
I had lounged thus into the early morning 
hours, so I was not startled when he spoke. 
He had been usually rather retiring and self- 
conscious, but this night he hailed me so 
boldly as to rather surprise me. Hereto- 
fore I had looked down on the boy of nine. 
Now the boy of nine was looking down on 
me with eyes so serious that I shifted uneasily 
in my chair and sought to avoid them by 
watching the empty fireplace with feigned 
interest. 

'* Go on, John," came in the soft voice. " Do 
not let the fact that I am here prevent you 
from taking your customary evening stimu- 
lants." 

** Certainly not, Jack," I replied testily. " A 
child of your age shall not in the slightest 
degree upset my household arrangements." 

The boy in the picture laughed, but in his 
merriment there seemed a hollow ring of cyn- 
icism rather unusual for one of his years. I 
did not obey his injunction, but lighted my 
pipe for the third time in a minute. When I 
looked up again his face was set in reproach, 
and he was eying me so intently as to pene- 
trate the inmost recesses of my soul. In vain 
I struggled to lose the consciousness of this 
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scrutiny in a chaos of thought conjured up by 
the smoke. In vain I tried to go again over 
the road from Kishikoquillas to the Klondike, 
to forget there the existence of this condemn- 
ing boyhood of mine. I threw myself back in 
the chair and stared defiance at the picture. 

" What have you been doing all summer, 
John ? " asked My Boyhood, the corners of his 
mouth curling slightly. 

" Nothing," I answered sulkily. 

" Same as last winter," said he. 

" Yes, and the winter before that," I growled, 
** and the one before that, as far back as you 
choose to go." 

** And I intended to become a general," said 
My Boyhood, shaking his head slowly. 

" Indeed," I cried. 

** Yes, indeed," said he. " But instead just 
see what a miserable old fellow Tve grown up 
to be." 

"Nonsense," I snapped. "Childish non- 
sense — always wanting something else. What 
have you to complain about, anyway ? " 

" To complain about ? " cried My Boyhood, 
opening his eyes wide. " I — I to complain 
about — I who have been dragged from the quiet 
past and compelled to live in an atmosphere of 
smoke, to lean here against a tobacco jar and 
sometimes watch you and your bad friends 
playing poker — ^you who at one time I intended 
should be a missionary, shuffling cards and 
shaking chips, with bottles full of all sorts of 
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things around you— what have I to complain 
about ? I can't even talk to you ordinarily, for 
you keep your eyes off me when anything 
wrong is going on." 

** Jack, you are a fool," I retorted with em- 
phasis. ** You make me out a regular rake, an 
old roue. I, John Hume, a most respectable, 
sober citizen, a rake ? Why, I don't think I 
had men in here playing cards four times all 
last winter?" 

" But I intended to be a missionary," ex- 
claimed My Boyhood. 

It was my turn to sneer. " A missionary ? 
I thought your ambition was to be a general." 

" To bie both," returned the child calmly. 
" I intended to change off. You know I really 
hoped to be a general, but Mother wanted me 
to be a missionary, and I gave in to her, pro- 
vided I could do some fighting now and then. 
I was going to be something, an3rway ; to be a 
noble man. Now just look at yourseW or my- 
self." 

"See here, Jack," I remonstrated, " you arc 
always making a great fuss about nothing. 
When you had all those fine ideas about being 
a clergyman and soldier mixed, you were too 
young. Now you are learning a thing or two 
about men." 

" You bet I am," said My Boyhood. " I 
thought by this time I should be somebody. 
Here I find I've lived half my life without hav- 
ing done a single thing except dancing some 
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hundred thousand miles and talking some mil- 
lions of words. I've grown up a loafer. In- 
stead of being the general in the parade I stand 
on the curb and cheer him." 

" My dear lad," said I as kindly as possible, 
" there is many a better man on the curb than 
rides a horse in the procession. I don't take 
offense at what you have said, because you are 
so young, but please do remember that for all 
your disappointments there is some compensa- 
tion. While you have not attained your am- 
bition, neither have you gone to the devil, which 
alone is a cause for deep satisfaction. More 
men register with him every year than sign 
their names on the roll of fame. I am not a 
missionary, nor even a general, but in all I am 
not so bad as you paint me." 

" Does a nice man have to use stimulants?" 
inquired My Boyhood, with a meaning glance 
at that poor little nightcap of mine, one of my 
few indulgences of the kind. " I signed the 
pledge." 

'* It is unfortunate that we old chaps should 
always have to suffer for what you young 
fellows do," said I, a bit tartly. " You signed 
the pledge, did you ? I had forgotten. You 
did so many foolish things I can't keep track 
of them ; much less be responsible for them." 

*' But you broke my word," cried the boy, 
raising his clenched fist and shaking it toward 
my face. ** You are ashamed of it. I know 
you are ashamed of it, because I caught your 
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eye and you filled your pipe instead of taking 
it." 

That made me angry, and I half arose from 
my chair. The lad realized that he was talking 
to an elder. He was embarrassed and gazed 
at the floor, pulling all the while at the lapels 
of his jacket and stammering what seemed 
meant for an apology. I saw my advantage, 
and at first thought to crush him once for all. 
But I remembered that the boy was part of 
me ; that I was doomed to go through life 
in the company of the obstreperous child ; 
common sense demanded that I make my peace 
with my accuser. Besides, I felt that perhaps 
I had wronged the little fellow and owed 
him an explanation. 

" Jack," I began softly, after a moment of 
silence. 

My Boyhood looked at me steadfastly. 

" You have some right to complain," I con- 
tinued. " I understand how you might well 
be disappointed, but you must consider that 
when I made up my mind to be a missionary 
and general combined, I was an innocent child, 
knowing nothing of the world outside the little 
home circle. I was a good boy and I am 
proud of it now. I did intend to be a mis- 
sionary, but I did not know then that I was to 
inherit just enough money to prevent me from 
working ; that I was to go out in the world 
and have all my ideas changed. You have 
looked at life through a Sunday school book. 
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You awake and find yourself a man, and com- 
plain about your present character without 
considering that after all I am just like ninety- 
nine men in every hundred. Please recollect 
that I know a little more than you do ; that 
years have broadened you and " 

'* Is a man broader because he comes home 
from the club between twelve and one o'clock 
every " 

** Children should be seen and not heard," 
I exclaimed. 

" But I am talking to myself," said My Boy- 
hood petulantly. " It's kind of mean when a 
fellow finds himself grown up into everything 
he never intended to be and isn't allowed to 
say a word because he is small. I won't stand 
it." 

The boy s eyes were snapping, and he em- 
phasized his defiance by again waving the 
small fist at me. 

" What an obstinate little customer you are," 
laughed I. " Yes, I recall that I was somewhat 
of a fighter when I was a lad." After a pause 
in which, to collect my shattered arguments, I 
resumed my defense. ** Jack, when you were 
seven years old and had all those fine ideas, it 
looked as though they might some day be put 
in practice. We chose that mixture of the 
church and army as much for a vocation as 
anything else — it offered a splendid variety of 
dreaming and fighting. But you must un- 
derstand that when we were seventeen we 
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unexpectedly inherited a comfortable fortune. 
That removed the necessity of our working but 
placed upon us a new obligation— that of 
spending. We have been engaged in it for 
some years— in a modest way, of course." 

" That doesn't make any difference," said 
My Boyhood calmly and with great earnest- 
ness. " I always knew just what I was going 
to do when I got rich." 

** Some childish scheme of philanthropy ? " 

*' Philanthropy— what do you mean by that ? 
It wasn't though. I always said that when I 
got rich I should give half my money to old 
Mary Galligan and that she should live in my 
house till she died. You remember Mary ? " 

" Mary— Mary Galligan — oh, let me see— my 
old nurse — of course — of course." 

" You can't remember Mary better than that," 
cried My Boyhood. " Mary, who gave me 
this ? " 

He drew from his pocket a large lead whistle, 
ornamented at one end by a bull-dog's head ; 
and he made a motion as if to place it to his 
lips, but I sprang half out of my chair, and, 
raising a hand in warning, cried, " Don't blow. 
Jack, don't ! You'll arouse the whole house." 

How vividly I recalled that whistle, the joy 
of my ninth year. One shrill blast had been 
enough to bring a whole troop of boys clamber- 
ing over the back fence of my childhood's 
home. One blast now might bring tumbling 
into the room the ghosts of the past— Tommy 
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Downs, that sterling comrade ; Micky O'Brien, 
with whom my mother had objected to my 
playing because he did not come of nice 
people ; Charlie Harkness, who had lost an 
arm in the freight yards ; Buster Brown, who 
had teased me so cruelly because I never 
played marbles for keeps. These and a half 
score others I pictured rollicking over my 
furniture, spotting the walls with their sticky 
hands, and breaking my precious pictures with 
their slapjacks. Not until I saw that terrible 
whistle stowed away in the inside pocket of the 
boy's jacket was I at ease again. 

I remembered now that I had faithfullj' 
promised Mary on my eighth birthday that 
wherever I lived, there her home should be. 
Personally, I felt that I had properly provided 
for the good woman until her death some ten 
years before, but there were plans of the 
boy's that had not been fulfilled, and I feared 
that he intended to lay stress on them. But 
he had forgotten. 

" Say," he said, as though by a sudden im- 
pulse, ** what are you going to do next winter ?" 

" Nothing," I replied. 

" Nothing," said he scornfully. ** Same old 
paper and coffee at nine to read about some 
other fellow leading armies, same old club, 
and bowing and smiling all afternoon at the 
girls, and dining around at night and dancing 
—all that when you ought to be out on the 
picket line, or scouting, or preaching to those 
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poor savages down there in Africa who believe 
in idols. If you are afraid, why don't you be 
an inventor ? " 

** There's a good deal in what you say, Jack, 
but a good deal, too, that is impossible," I 
answered more kindly than I had yet spoken. 
'* The main trouble is I am in a rut." 

" Get out of it," cried the boy. 

" I can't. There is nothing to drag me out 
of it. I am comfortable in it. Suppose I in- 
vented something, say a flying machine ; how 
would I be any better off? I have all the 
money I need. More would bother me." 

*' Get married," said the boy with the calm- 
ness with which only a child can approach the 
subject of matrimony. " I always intended to 
get married, and I was going to have my wife 
looking on when I was preaching and fight- 
ing." 

•' But I can't afford it." 

" You just said you had all the money to 
spend that you needed." 

" Yes, but not all that two might care to 
spend." 

" Then work." 

" Work ! Break habits formed by years ; 
give up all these pleasant, useless hours for 
unpleasant, useful ones, just for the sake of some 
woman I hardly know ? " 

"Maybe you know her," tittered the boy. 

** No, never," said I boldly, shaking my head. 

The little chubby face grew solemn, and the 
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big eyes looked down into my very soul again. 
I cowered under that gaze. It was so clear 
and truthful, and I had lied. I had lied to 
myself, so what mattered it ? I had been lying 
to myself all my life. I sent up a column of 
smoke to hide me from my little censor, and 
I looked at the ceiling to avoid his gaze. 

There in the gray cloud I saw him again, 
not a mere picture, but My Boyhood in very 
truth, gazing down on me reproachfully. 

" John Hume," he said, "you think I am but 
a child. Even a man owes a duty to his child- 
hood. Unless to-day you struggle to realize 
the dreams of yesterday, your to-morrow will 
be hollow. You say I am petulant. I intended 
to grow up to be a great man and to spend my 
life doing good. I find myself past thirty and 
good for nothing. The days that I was to 
spend fighting for something are wasted in 
clubs and drawing-rooms. The money I was 
to use in helping others is going for good 
dinners and cigars and cards, with an occa- 
sional dime for a beggar or a bill to a hospital 
to ease my conscience. Don't blame me for 
being angry. Suppose that twenty years hence 
you were to wake up and see yourself as you 
will be then. Suppose " 

" Jack, Jack," I cried, springing from my 
chair and lifting my hands in appeal. 

I had no mind to put myself in My Boy- 
hood's place. Was ever the day to come when 
I should look upon myself in my old age, a 
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man with no retrospect but wasted years, no 
prospect but a few years yet to waste ! 

** I'll wake up ; I promise you I will," I 
cried. 

But My Boyhood was gone. The gray cloud 
was gone. 

There was the little picture on the mantel. 
I could see it now in the light of the early 
morning. The chubby face was almost wooden 

in its expression. 

..... 

The clock pointed the hour of eight when 
I awoke. Thomson was standing before me 
with a letter in his hand. Noting his aston- 
ished look, I said, ** No, I haven't been to bed. 
I learned to sleep sitting on the Klondike 
steamer. It's infinitely more comfortable." 

Thus dismissing the subject, I turned to the 
six sheets of foolscap that I had drawn from 
the envelope. They came from Cousin Joe. 
Three times I read the contents. Then I 
arose and picked my little guardian from his 
post beside the tobacco jar. 

" I a;ii going to get out of the rut," I whis- 
pered, so my servant might not hear. " I 
have something to take me now." 

•*A small bag full of clothes is all I want," 
I said to the man, " just enough for a few days. 
I am going to Kishikoquillas, not Lenox." 



Chapter XVI, 



MARCYVILtE, Pa., 
Sept. the twelfth. 

R. JOHN HUME, Esq., New York, 
Dear Sir : 



M 



I write to let you know that I am well and 
hope that you yourself are in enjoyment of 
good health and spirits. I arived safely at 
home yesterday afternoon, none the worse for 
our little journey to the Klondike and back, 
and only regretting that it was necessary that 
we part and that you continue on the train to 
your destination, the above adress. It is 
needless to say that I found neither Kishiko- 
quillas nor Marcyville had changed juring my 
absense except that folks was more than 
usual curious regarding what I had been do- 
ing, whare I had been and why I had come 
home. Mindful of your injunktion I give 
them no voluntary or specific information. 
I encline to believe that the Marcyvillains 
would have consented to let me rest in peace, 

finding me adamant to all their questions, had 
346 
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I returned to resume my former position 
here— say at Elisha's. You have doubtless 
heard from Arthur, however, that I am now 
living at the farm as general superintendent at 
a palatial salary. Farming in winter is easy 
and the post suits me perfect, but the idee of 
old Joe Marcy having a stated home, and that 
the best house in the valley, is too much for 
his friends and relations here to understand. 
I mediate upon my arrival yesterday Judge 
Bellows informed me of the nature of the 
arangement made by Arthur and I loss no 
time taking possession and moving my um- 
brella and carpet-bag from Applebaum's be- 
fore sunset. 

This morning I made the eyes of Marcy- 
ville pop out passed mending by driving down 
there in the cart — the dog-cart I think you 
call it — ^with the white mule hitched in. It is 
concerning this drive that I write especially 
for it was taken at the instance of a certain 
person in who I realize you have a business 
interest, since I heard you mention her name 
once or twice while sleeping. Hardly had I 
settled in my new home last night when Wil- 
liam Bawkis arrived bearing a note from the 
young lady in question asking me to call as 
soon as possible as she was dying to see me. 
So this morning I hitched up as afore described 
and drove to the village and seen her. Im- 
mediate on my departure from her house I pur- 
chased this paper, pen and ink and an enve- 
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lope and am now endevoring to let you have 
the interview word for word, beheving that it 
may be of some service to my Cousin Arthur 
or to Tom Middleton or even yourself. 

The first thing the young lady asked me was 
how was Mr. Hume, was he alive, had he suf- 
fered any, had he ruined his health, why did 
not he stop off at Marcyville instead of going 
straight to New York and did he say anything 
about coming back to the valley. Having 
asked me this she set down and kind of looked 
me through and through. I answered that 
Mr. Hume was well but dreadful thinned down 
by bad food and hard sleeping and such like, 
but that his general health was good and that 
he did not stop off in Kishikoquillas because 
he said he had nothing to stop for. There- 
upon she looked at the mountain a spell. 

Then she suddenly says kind of snappy : 
" So he has thinned down. I am glad to hear 
it. He always was horrid pudgy." 

She eyed the mountain a bit more and final 
inquired if I did not think Mr. Hume had a 
nice face. I said I had seen hansomer but 
still some plainer. She allowed that was true 
and inquired a second time if I was sure he 
had not nearly died. I said no, he was always 
very hearty as far as I could see and enjoyed 
the trip immense. 

Now Maria was a bit melancholy like and 

peeked, but I am a good friend of yours and 

. the way she had spoke anoyed me very much. 
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particular when she mentioned your being 
horrid pudgy, for I knowd that was a sore 
point. I thought I had better go before I got 
real mad and got up from my chair. But 
when I seen her setting there watching the 
mountains so down-like and forlorn I kind of 
softened a little. I have knowd Maria since 
she was a child and as she is not a Marcy it 
has made no difference that I am a descendent 
of Robert. As I say, Hume, I felt kind of 
sorry for her and I just told her a bit about 
the trip so as to cheer her up and interest her. 

I told her how me and you was letting on 
when we went off on the boat in her place, 
how it was an idee of yours to save her a hard 
winter, how that thousand dollars worth of 
pork and beans was no more use to you than 
so much hay except that in buying it you 
saved her pain. I told her how uncomfortable 
you was all them four weeks or so and how 
you just laughed when I joshed you about it 
and answered you was glad to be doing some- 
thing for some one. 

When I had finished she said kind of 
dreamy-like : "To think that that fat comfort- 
able little man had so much in him." 

" See here, Maria," said I very sharp, for I was 
riled, " John Hume ain't particular little, stand- 
ing about five feet eight or more. He ain't no 
tall and noble hero, I know, but that don't pre- 
vent his being a man. I have seen him act/' 

Then I told her some more. I beg your 
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pardon, Hume, for letting it all out, but she 
got me mad and I just could not help it. It 
seemed that because the few times she had 
seen my friend Hume he was doing nothing 
was no reason she should go through life be- 
lieving he never moved. Folks don't realize, 
John, that when we old fellows are setting we 
are hatching idees. A hen sets for three weeks 
and produces a dozen or so squeakey little 
chickens. The poets talk about the patient 
hen, the industrious fowl, the loving mother. 
They can sell them chickens. They can get 
a holt of them. Our idees hatched by just as 
patient setting they can't grasp. So you and 
me are lazy and worthless. That's what I ex- 
plained to Maria. She just laughed. It riled 
me more and I give away ever3rthing you 
made me promise not to mention. 

I told how Roker forgot her, once she 
was out of sight, how the gold fever caught 
him, for all he heard was of claims and dig- 
gings and strikes, and how soon them was all 
he thought of. I told her how at last that 
day we was standing together on the deck he 
tossed his head like and sneered at old Doc 
Mcintosh and his Maria ; how you called on 
him to take it back and how instead he struck 
at you ; how you squared off and flew in and 
planted your fist on his jaw and sent him 
spinning ; how in spinning he cut his head on 
a box and turned silly. I told her all that, 
Hume, and just so as she could see how real 
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soft you was I added about your setting up all 
night and nursing Roker and how when you 
brought him back to his senses you give him 
that thousand dollars worth of pork and beans 
providing he would be good. It seemed to 
me her eyes sparkled when she heard all that. 
I think she would have liked it had you whipped 
the lawyer a second time for she did appear a 
bit disappointed when I told her how you two 
parted friends and how the last thing we 
seen as we sailed away from St. Michaels was 
Roker's tall figure on the landing, him waving 
his hat. 

" Pudgy, Maria I " said I. " Ain't you 
ashamed ? " 

" And did he do all that ? *' she says, look- 
ing up so penitent like. 

" He did," says I. 

** Joe," she says in her confidential way, " he 
ain't pudgy nor never was, but I just pictured 
him so because I did not want to like him. 
The heavier I made him, the more he weighed 
on my mind." 

Then she laughed, Hume, a real careless 
laugh. But she turned again and looked at 
the mountain. A woman says most when she 
ain't talking. I slipped away and left her 
there, watching the hills quiet like. I thought 
you boys otter know. 

Yours respectable, 

Joseph Marcy, 
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P. S. The enclosed is from the Raymonds- 
town Independent of a week ago Thursday, so 
it may interest you and your friends. McMack 
voices my sentiments so much better than I 
could myself I have remained silent on this 
point. J. M. 

Had not Cousin Joe informed me that the 
clipping that fluttered to the floor when I un- 
folded his voluminous pages was from the 
Independent, I think I should have recognized 
in it the hand of McMack. 

" It is with deep regret that we announce 
the death of our friend and beloved associate 
Dr. H. C. Mcintosh, of Marcyville, last Mon- 
day night. The end came most unexpectedly 
as he was apparently in full possession of 
health and spirits, though also in the seven- 
tieth odd year of his age. He was called out that 
night at about eleven o'clock to visit Martin 
Spade, some four miles above the town. It was 
subsequently learned that finding nothing ser- 
ious with Mr. Spade he left there at about one 
o'clock. His daughter on the following morning 
was startled at not finding him at home. She 
went to the stable to discover his rig there, 
horse still hitched, and the Doctor sitting on 
the seat, apparently asleep. Miss Mcintosh 
was surprised on trying to wake him to find 
that he had joined the Great Majority. He had 
gone Over There. Our county has suffered 
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an irreparable loss, a kindly friend, a stalwart 
citizen. He was an upright Christian. He 
was a physician of the highest rank, a friend 
of the suffering, a help to the dying. He was 
a tower of strength in the time of need. As 
such we mourn him. 

" Our readers will also regret to learn that 
his daughter. Miss Maria Mcintosh, will short- 
ly return to Philadelphia to sojourn there 
permanently." 



Chapter XFII. 



BOTH front doors were locked, and to ren- 
der them doubly secure the knobs had 
been removed. The Doctor's sign was 
gone, and the white window blinds had been 
shut and nailed. I walked around the house to 
the little back porch. Even that was bare, the 
hammock was no longer there, and the brown, 
dead leaves from the vine rattled over the 
floor. Stepping to the door I turned the knob, 
and to my surprise it opened. Within all was 
changed. The office had been stripped of its 
scanty furnishings, but there was a pile of 
trunks to bring me cheer. I examined the tag 
on every one to make sure of the address, Rit- 
tenhouse Square, Philadelphia, which I jotted 
down in my note-book. Then I whistled. 
Getting no answer I went out again and 
walked aimlessly through the tangled garden, 
with a vague belief that I might find Her some- 
where. 

" Ho, there, ho ! " came from the adjoining 
yard. 

254 
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Halting, I turned and was face to face with 
Cousin Joe and Squire Bellows. 

" Mighty souls, but you are a stranger ! " 
cried the Squire, after I had Vaulted the fence 
and shaken his fat hand. " Joseph he was jest 
allowin' this very mornin' that he had an idee 
you might drop in for a visit most any time. 
Joseph is gittin' cunnin* in his old age. Mar- 
cyville never done him jestice>. Marcyville 
never 'lowed he had no brains." 

** Yes, Hume," said the egg-crate king, " I 
did venture that you might drop in most any 
time, but on my word I knowd no special rea- 
son. You must 'a' missed my letter." 

" It is in my pocket," I replied, winking at 
the little fellow. " When I have time I shall 
read it. At present there are other things to 
think of. I reached Raymondstown this morn- 
ing after travelling all night, and had just 
stepped from the buggy that brought me out 
here when you discovered me." 

" Why in all nations did you come here — 
still ? " said the Squire. " They ain't nothin' 
doin' at this end of town. The house yonder 
is closed, for Maria leaves this very afternoon, 
and Joseph had jest drove in to see about git- 
tin* her trunks to the railroad. I s'pose you've 
put up at the National." 

" Maria goes this afternoon on the three 
o'clock train for Philadelphy," Cousin Joe in- 
terrupted. "So you are jest in time to say 
good-by." 
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'' No, I am not putting up at the National, 
Squire," I replied. " I have run up here on a 
little business matter that required my atten- 
tion for a few hours only. I leave again on the 
afternoon train, — the three o'clock." 

" My, oh, my ! " murmured the Squire, wag- 
ging his head. *' Now that is a short stay. 
Let us hope that what you git out of it is worth 
the trouble. I s'pose you was thinkin' of buy- 
in' that property yonder, bein' as you was look- 
in' it over so close ? " 

** My intention, exactly," I answered. "A 
summer home is what I n;ed, or I might even 
settle here permanently if " 

** Hume, you are wastin' precious time," 
cried Cousin Joe. " If you really wants to git 
a holt of that property you'd better hunt up 
the owner. She told me she was goin' up the 
ridge yonder to take a last look at the valley. 
Rover is with her, so if you see the white ho un- 
you'll know she is somewheres about." 

Down through the village I hastened to the 
square, there turning up the road that led by 
Red Run Farm to the ridges. It was very hot 
that September day, and the way was dry and 
dusty. Fitful gusts of air came time and again 
to envelop me in brown clouds, but I did not 
even delay to avoid them, walking as I had 
never walked before, with eyes fixed on the 
spot where the ridge broke and the wood road 
wound in to the pocket. Hardly a glance was 
wasted on Marcy's farm as I passed the lane 
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that runs by the orchard to the house. Soon 
I left the highway and was in the path that 
climbed the long slope. At the edge of the 
woods I saw a bit of white, and I whistled. 
Down the hill came Rover, trotting till he was 
a hundred yards away. There he halted and 
with ears cocked, eyed me in wonderment. 
I whistled again. This time he replied with 
a loud bark and came bounding on. Poor 
dog ! Before he reached me I had forgotten 
him, for I saw a girl standing there at the head 
of the path. She was looking toward me. 
My first impulse was to break into a run. I 
had always believed that when I reached 
that point I should rush in madly. It is so 
easy to dash in and capture a girl in your mind 
But when she stands on a little eminence, so 
quiet, so self-possessed and masterful, and rid- 
dles you with her eyes while you charge across 
a stretch of open field, it is different. It was a 
pity I had not thought to go around the end 
of the ridge and burst upon her from the woods. 
It was too late for that. There was the bare 
length of road between us, and while I was on 
it I was still the pudgy, little man for whom to 
run would be ridiculous. So I walked. 

Had I been on the avenue I could not have 
been more dignified than when I stepped up 
to her and doffed my hat. 

" A surprise indeed, " she said, as I touched 

the ends of her fingers in most formal 

greeting. " What brought you here ? " 
17 
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•• You, " said I without a tremor. 

" I thought as much/' she said quietly. " And 
I am glad you came. This walk of mine was to 
take a last look at the valley, a last peep into 
the woods. Perhaps you won't mind going a 
little way with me." 

So we went together down the grass grown 
road to the fork where I had sat that night 
when she called me little and pudgy. 

" This was always a favorite stroll of mine," 
she said, as we paused there undecided which 
branch we should follow. 

"And of mine," said I. *' Not so long since 
I sat on that stump, and you were by that laurel, 
and Roker— the ridiculous Roker — stood by 
you declaiming. You remember the evening 
you spoke of me as the funny, pudgy, little 
man ? " 

" Did I ? " said she, with a bit of a smile and a 
faint sweep of color over her cheeks. " Well, 
it does not make any difference now." 

So we went on, side by side, past the dead 
pond,over the gully and up the hill till we reach- 
ed the brow of the second ridge. On we went, 
down into the narrow wooded ravine and up 
again until at the top of the third ridge we 
paused and stood looking over the other valley 
at the mountains sweeping away to the north. 

" We have gone very far," said Maria, glancing 
at me naively. " Is it very much farther ? " 

" Where ? " said I. 

" Where we are going," said she. 
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" Yes," I answered, " it is a very long way, but 
the longer it is the better. It is a rough way, 
too, Maria, but in this world the smooth ways 
are blind alleys. You will trust me, though, 
to make the way as easy as I can ? " 

" Why, certainly," she said. 

We have walked together since that day, 
Maria and the pudgy man. Her Crichton, she 
says. That makes me laugh. But women 
are sentimental. 



THE END. 
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supplementary reading te a school course in history. Mrs. Barr is at her 
best in Trinity Bells. We trust that every library will soon have a copy on 
its shelves.** 

LITBKAKY liVOBXD. Boston i 

"In idea and execution this is one of the author* s best worics, and 
well worthy of its superb dress of ulver and green.** 

THZ: BOOHL-BinrBK I 

'The name is happily chosen for this romantic story of life in New 
York during the period preceding the war with the Mediterranean corsairs, 
for the bells of Old Trinity ring out an accompaniment to the chang^g for- 
tunes of the lovable Ctde Dutch heroine. There is a charm in Mrs. Barr*s 
work that goes directly to the reader* s heart, while her slcill in the delinea- 
tion of character is no less efi^ecdve in its appeal to the mind. Trinity Belh 
is an excellent minor historical romance, worthy of a permanent pbce in a 
young ^rs library.** 

BOSTON TIMES • 

"No more agreeable story of life In the early days of our country hat 
ever been written. Trinity Belli shows Mrs. Barr*s charm and power in 
all its force and beauty. Besides its historical value, it is vastly entertaining. 
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White Buttekflies 

By KATi: UPSON CLARKL 

ClotK. 6ir«, %\J^3 

Mi\SY E. 'WILRINS 

"The itoriet are nunrdknit. Ifu! ss tktmrb J to^rg eonttmntlyfnd' 
hg mnotker vein of gold. The dnunadc pofvrer in tone of them has nerer 
been excelled in any American ihort atoriet. *S§lly* it m mmutrfitct^* 

AIYSON JUDD XJPSON. D.D.. L.L.D.. 

CHflino«llor of TH« Uia-r. of Now YorK 

*<Your ttoriet are just what I like. Yoor characten are exoee£nglf 
nrid. I cannot too warmly commend the smpUctty and purity of yoor 
ttyle, the TiridneH of your character! and the general conitructioo of the 
itories." 

Mi^KGj^RCT C Sj\NCSTX:S 

• '*It teema to me that no stories, long or short, hare appeared, which 
innstrate more perfectly than these what we have in mind whien we vse, ia 
a literary sense, the term *j4mericanism.* The atmosphere <^ these beau- 
tiful tales is truthfully varied to suit every locality described, but eveiywhare 
the standards and ideals are set alike. A sound, healthful Ancricanismy 
just what we wish the word to mean, pervades than aU." 

St. Loiais Olobe-Demoorait 

'<It is not art ; it is genius." 

TKe Nation 

'<It is unusual to find so wide a range of scene and person in one cd- 
lection of short stories. In each of these a strongly dramatic inddent is is- 
traduced, ring^g both true and real." 

Maiil aind Hxpress 

^*Many a nugget of wisdom, many a bk of homely philosophy, and 
enough humor to leaven the whole." 

"WostosT^ Cl\sb "Womain 

((Full of exquitite pathos, a tenderness, a ddicacy of touch not oAsa 
equalled. The art is perfect.'' 
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CKioai^o I^'vonin^ Post 

"Mis. Qark is entitled to the thanks of a reading public. 
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Two Sides 

OF A QjUESriON 

Life from a Woman's Point of View 

BY 

MAY SINCLAIR 

Cloth 91.30 

A BOOK TO READ, THINK 
OVER AND DISCUSS 



"A masterpiece. The vigor of the work and the knowl- 
edge of humam interest it displays are altogether exceptional. 

— The Bookman. 

"The characters are irresistible. The book should be 
read." — St, James Gazette. 

"This book belongs to a high order of hnapnative fiction, 
based on the essential realities of life/' — Athenaeum. 
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PARLOUS TIMES 

DAVID DWIGHT WELLS 
A Novel of Modem Diplomaox 

BY THX AUTHOR OP 

**HQr LadyMhip'M Bimphant" 

Parlous Times is a society novel of to-day. 
The scene is laid in London in diplomatic 
circles. The romance was suggested by experi- 
ences of the author while Second Secretary of 
the United States Embassy at the Court of St. 
James. It is a charming love story, with a 
theme both fresh and attractive. The plot is 
strong, and the action of the book goes with a 
rush. Political conspiracy and the secrets of 
an old tower of a castle in Sussex play an im- 
portant part in the novel. The story is a 
bright comedy, full of humor, flashes of keen 
wit and clever epigram. It will hold the 
reader's attention from beginning to end. 
Altogether it is a good story exceedingly well 
told, and promises to be Mr. Wells' most suc- 
cessful novel. 

Cloth, 8vo, $1^0 
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